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Abstract 



The purpose cf Howard University's 
pre-”war cn poverty" experiment, operating a 2 year, full 
day nursery school for disadvantaged 3-year-olds, was to 
delermine whether and to what extent a standard nursery 
school program in which parents are involved could help 
children in their later schooling. This booklet gives an 
overall view of the project, explaining its 
experimental-control group design, the recruiting and 
screening of subjects for both groups and the detailed 
characteristics of children selected and their families. 

The school description includes personnel, physical 
setting, curriculum, and health maintenance measures. The 
adult activities program is also discussed. The results cf 
the pre-pcsttesting pregram (Stanford-Binet , Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Merr ill-Palmer Scale, and the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities) are given. The 
Icwer a child's initial IQ was, the more likely he was tc 
make large gains after nursery school experience indicating 
that the diversity of intellectual capacity was not as 
great as the original IQs showed. The children cf low 
socioeconomic status whe scored low on the initial IQ "':est 
made the most gains during the second year of the program. 
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IN THIS SERIES of publications, the 
Division of Research of the Children’s Bu- 
reau reports the findings of studies of child 
health and welfare services and of matters 
relevant to providing such services. Most of 
the studies in the series were conducted as 
part of the Bureau’s programs of research 
and demonstration grants. Some, however, 
represent work carried on by the Bureau’s 
own staff, and some the work of investiga- 
tors not associated with the Bureau. What- 
ever the source, the primary purpose of the 
series is to promote the utilization of re- 
search findings by those who make policy 
and those who administer programs in the 
fields of child health and welfare. 

To report the findings of research and 
factfinding efforts is not a new activity of 
the Children’s Bureau. Indeed, for many 
years the Bureau’s chief means of carrying 
out its mandate to promote the welfare of 
American children was to report the find- 
ings of studies carried on under its auspices. 
Through these publications many conditions 
adversely affecting child life in the United 
States were revealed, and from them many 
remedial actions flowed. 

The very success of these publications 
resulted in a relative diminution in their 
volume. For among the changes in American 
life that the Bureau’s investigations helped 
to produce was the passage of the Social 
Security Act, under which, among other 
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matters. Federal participation in the support 
and fostering of public child health and wel- 
fare programs was authorized. Several of 
these grant-in-aid programs were entrusted 
to the Children’s Bureau to administer, and 
recent amendments to the act have increased 
the Bureau’s responsibilities in this respect. 
The result has been that for many years the 
Bureau’s efforts have been directed largely 
to the setting and maintaining of standards 
for the operation of these service programs 
and to the compilation of the relevant statis- 
tics. Reports of research and reviews of re- 
search findings have been published from 
time to time, of course, but the main thrust 
has been in other directions. 

Recently, however, the Bureau’s ca- 
pacity to produce studies has been greatly 
augmented by the establishment of programs * 
of research and demonstration grants in < 
child health and welfare. Supported largely . 
by these funds, many investigations are now 
underway or have been completed. What has ^ 
been lacking so far is an effective means of | 
bringing the findings of these and other im- , 
portant studies to the attention of adminis- ; 
trators and practitioners in a form in which | 
they can be put to use. It is to this objective I 
of research utilization that this new series of | 
Children’s Bureau publications is addressed. | 
We hope that through these reports this ob- j 
jective can be significantly forwarded. j 
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INTRODUCTION 



AMONG the various means used or 
proposed for combating poverty, one that 
ranks high in popular favor is compensatory 
education for preschool children. Through 
this means it is hoped that some of the dis- 
advantages of poverty will be offset and 
the children's achievement in school will be 
markedly improved. In consequence — so the 
theory has it — the children will be able to 
qualify for good jobs when they are adults, 
and thus the poverty cycle will be broken. 

Under the impetus of modern psy- 
chological research, this line of reasoning 
was being pursued and a number of experi- 
mental programs were set up a few years 
before the official “war on poverty" began. 
Accordingly, reports of findings as to the 
effectiveness of preschool programs are be- 
ginning to appear. 

The present report is one such con- 
tribution. It tells of Howard University’s ex- 
periment in providing a 2-year, full-day 
nursery school for disadvantaged 3 year olds 
who lived in its neighborhood.* This pro- 
gram was administered by Dr. Flemmie 
Kittrell, Professor and Head of the Home 
Economics Department, under whose direc- 
tion a well-equipped nursery school for re- 
search and student training had been con- 
ducted for over 20 years. The report pre- 
sented here is based on an evaluative study 
conducted by members of the staff of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The chief purpose of the report is to 
describe the accomplishments of the Howard 
University Preschool Project with respect to 



improving intellectual functioning, and to 
show with which sorts of children the proj- 
ect was most successful. As background for 
this, the nursery school and the parent- 
activity program are briefly analyzed. De- 
scriptions of four children and their parents 
are also presented. 

Such a report, obviously, does not 
give a full account of the accomplishments 
of the Howard University Preschool Project. 
It gives little information about the chil- 
dren’s social and emotional development or 
about changes that the program brought 
about in their lives at home. It does not 
(could not yet) tell what the effects of the 
program were on the children’s later prog- 
ress in school. The latter information, how- 
ever, will be the subject of future reports, 
for the main test of preschool programs for 
children of the poor is whether they enable 
the children to do better in “regular" school 
than they would otherwise have done. 

The report as here presented is a 
somewhat abbreviated version of the full 
study that was prepared by the Children’s 
Bureau. In publishing in this form, we aim 
to present the findings succinctly and in a 
way that will be useful to the greatly in- 
creased number of people who will be en- 
gaged in planning and operating nursery 
schools and day care centers for children of 
the poor. Research workers who want a more 
detailed account of the findings can secure 
copies of the full report from the Children’s 
Bureau. 



THE EDITOR 



* The project was financed in part by the Children’s Bu- 
reau’s Child Welfare Research and Demonstration Grants 
Program. 









I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



TO SHOW HOW the Howard Univer- 
sity Preschool Project fits into the larger pic- 
ture of early childhood education for chil- 
dren of the poor, a brief historical survey is 
called for. Since we are not concerned with 
tracing remote origins, we shall merely 
sketch some of the high points in the later 
growth of this movement and then review 
briefly the present situation and current 
research findings. 



Comenius* ideas 

Belief in the crucial significance of 
early life experiences and of the potentials 
of early schooling is very old.^ One outstand- 
ing example of early interest in the subject 
is found in the work of the great Mora- 
vian educator and theologian, John Amos 
Comenius (1592-1670). More than 300 years 
ago he wrote a little book on the history of 
early childhood education that has become a 
classic.2 In it he proposed that the first 6 
years of a child’s life be spent in what he 
called a “mother school,” his idea being that 
the child’s first educator should be a sensitive 
and informed mother. These early experi- 
ences were thought to lay a foundation for 
all that was to follow in later life. They were 



^ See, for example, Robert R. Rusk, A History of Infant 
Education, 2nd ed.. University of London Press, 1951; and 
International Kindergarten Union, The Kindergarten: Re- 
ports of the Committee of Nineteen on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Kindergarten, Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1913. 

^ John Comenius, School of Infancy, Boston, D, C, Heath 
and Co., 1893. 



to include simple lessons, both informal and 
formal, in naming objects (such as stones, 
plants, and animals -in becoming acquainted 
with the terms for the body’s parts, in know- 
ing colors, the “geography” of the crib, the 
nursery room itself, and the immediate 
house and farm surroundings, and in recit- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. 



The views of Friedrich Froehel 

Early childhood education received a 
great push forward when Friedrich Froebel 
(1782-1852) published his Education of Man? 
which led to the fully developed idea of the 
kindergarten. Froebel’s philosophy still com- 
mands respect among educators. He stressed 
spontaneous free play as the basis of learn- 
ing, the importance of self-activity and 
motor expression, the primacy of social co- 
operation as the core of the curriculum, and 
the need for special toys and equipment to 
stimulate learning through manipulation and 
doing. 

Froebel’s idea caught on in Germany 
and the United States. By the late 19th cen- 
tury there was a well-developed and almost 
crusading group of kindergarten and nur- 
sery-school advocates. A training institute 
for kindergarten teachers was opened in 
Boston in 1868. A few years later the first 



® Friedrich Froebel, The Education of (Translation of 
Die Menschenerziehung, 1826, by W. N. Hailman), Interna- 
tional Education Series, New York, D, Appleton and Co., 
1887. 






tax-supported public kindergarten was es- 
tablished in St, Louis, Missouri. 



The contribution of Maria Montessori 

The present aim of overcoming “cul- 
tural deprivation" through early childhood 
education was given prominence in the sys- 
tem developed by Maria Montessori (1870- 
1952). Basing her ideas on the prior work 
of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Seguin, Montes- 
sori held that special forms of early inter- 
vention could enable children from the slums 
of Italian cities to do better in later school 
work and, in general, to become better 
human beings. She opened schools in low- 
income neighborhoods and evolved special 
methods and sets of equipment that stressed 
sensory training, manual skills, and an in- 
dividualized approach. 

Montessori’ s work and ideas became 
a movement that attracted dedicated follow- 
ers, but it also stirred up much criticism.^ 
Actually, aside from its early days, it did not 
develop as an enrichment program for low- 
income or deprived children. Instead, it v'as 
adopted by sm*all groups of middle-class 
educators, who founded private Montessori 
schools in Western European countries. 

In the decade between 1910 and 1920 
American educators investigated the Mon- 
tessori approach but it was not widely ac- 
cepted. Some educators regarded it as con- 
trived and artificial. Others saw it as phil- 
osophically alien to the pragmatic and pro- 
gressive spirit that was sweeping through 
American education under the influence of 
John Dewey. In addition, American teachers, 
accustomed to a rather down-to-earth and 
unromantic attitude toward childhood, found 
the sentimental and almost rhapsodical ele- 
ments in Montessori’s writings a bit hard to 
take. A later and perhaps more serious cri- 



^See William Heard Kilpatrick, The Montessori System 
Examined, Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1914; and William 
Boyd, From Locke to Montessori, A Critical Account of the 
Montessori Point of View, London, C. G. Harrap and Co., 
1914. 



ticism. of the Montessorians was that they 
seemed reluctant to submit their premises 
to experimental testing. Recently, however, 
there has been a revival of interest in the 
Montessori approach, and quite a few Mon- 
tessori-type schools have opened in the 
United States.® 



Margaret McMillan and the ” open-air*^ 
nursery 

Another influential European educa- 
tor was the dedicated and enterprising Mar- 
garet McMillan (1860-1931), who developed 
the “open air" nursery school in Great Brit- 
ain.® She began by transforming a slum lot 
in the southeast of London into a garden 
spot for children 2 to 7 years old, stressing 
sunshine, fresh air, baths, food, sleep, natural 
play and (for that day) a small ratio of chil- 
dren to teachers. 

In the years before and after the 
First World War, McMillan’s efforts and 
writings convinced many on both sides of 
the Atlantic that the nursery school could be 
a major means of counteracting slum condi- 
tions. In other words, hers was a genui e 
preschool enrichment effort. Largely as a 
result of the work of Margaret McMillan 
and Grace Ov^en, the Fisher Act of 1918 
made nursery schools a part of the English 
national school system. 



American developments 

■» 

By the 1920’s early childhood edu^aL \ ' 
tion had achieved a small but secure place 
for itself in American education. Leadihg 
universities began to sponsor child develop- 
ment laboratories and model nursery schools. 



® The modern and updated case for Montessori is made by 
Nancy McCormick Rambusch, Learning How to Learn, an 
American Approach to Montessori, Baltimore, Helicon Press, 
1962. See also, R. C. Orem, A Montessori Handbook, New 
York, G. P. Putnam and Sons, 1965. 

® See Margaret McMillan, The Nursery School, New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1930. 
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and much attention was paid to the years 
from birth to age 6. Since that time, nur- 
sery schools have become a well-established 
part of the American educational scene, 
catering largely to middle-class children and 
usually on a payment-for-service basis. Their 
viewpoint and methods have been taken over 
to some extent, however, by day care centers. 

Recently there has been a resurgence 
of the belief that nursery schools can be 
made a likely means of corapensating for the 
cognitive deprivation that many children 
from low-income families are believed to 
suffer. In Intelligence and Expevience,'^ J. Mc- 
Vicker Hunt reviewed the evidence that un- 
derlines this belief and showed that gross 
lack of appropriate stimulation in early 
childhood can seriously depress perceptual 
and cognitive development. 

Belief in the efficacy of preschool edu- 
cation for the “culturally deprived'' has led to 
the establishment of a considerable number 
of experimental centers, largely under private 
or university auspices. Enthusiasm about the 
probable benefits of early educational inter- 
vention led the planners of the “war on 
poverty” to propose large-scale preschool 
services. From this interest emerged Project 
Head Start® and, most recently, a proposal 
for a nationwide network of “parent-child 
centers.” 

Aside from Head Start, we estimate 
that by mid-1965 there were in the United 
States close to a hundred preschool projects 
devoted to “enriching” the life experiences 
of the children of the poor.® Perhaps 15 or 
of them, including the Howard Univer- 
%35^ity Preschool Project, had a research com- 
^ai^i^oncnt of some substance. 



,1. 



McVickef Hunt, Intelligence and Experience, New 
York, The Ronald Press Co., 1961. 

c, ® See An Invitation to Help: Head Start Child Development 
Renters, Community Action Program, Office of Economic Op- 
^portunity, Washington, D.C., 1965, as well as numerous other 





C j^ublications of Project Head Start. 
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- »See Benjamin Bloom, Allison Davis, and Rob^’rt Hess, 
Compensatory Education for Cultural Deprivation, New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965, and The Urban Child 
Center, "Inventory of Compensatory Education Projects, 
1965,’*’ School of Education, University of Chicago, 1965 
/mimeographed). 




In a sense, in the Howard University 
Project and the other preschool demonstra- 
tions we have returned to the convictions of 
Comenius, Froebel, Montessori, McMillan, 
and others and are seeking to develop a new 
kind of “infant school” to meet the needs of 
deprived children from low-income environ- 
ments. In place of Comenius' mother-infant 
games, Froebel's and Montessori's special 
equipment, and McMillan's fresh air and 
free play, a new assortment of devices have 
been developed and are being tried out in 
some of the projects, while other projects 
rely on more conventional methods. Among 
the new devices are tape recorders, phono- 
graphs, electric “talking” typewriters, full- 
length mirrors, and a large variety of me- 
chanical puzzles, plastic materials, and tech- 
niques to stimulate talking and listening. 
Instead of the spiritual and almost mystical 
language of a Froebel or a Montessori, the 
new vocabularies speak of “cognitive en- 
richment” (activities that stimulate think- 
ing) and “enhanced self-image” (good feel- 
ings about what one is and is becoming). 
Despite these differences, however, the basic 
aim remains the same: to find a mqans by 
which children from poverty-stricken homes 
can realize their potentialities. 



Research on the effectiveness of early 
childhood education 

In the 15 or so years before 1940, 
some 300 research reports on nursery schools 
were published. These were reviewed and 
assessed by various authorities,^® and some 
overall conclusions were drawn. By and 
large it appeared that attending nursery 



Among others, the following are useful source of re- 
view treatments and comprehensive bibliographies; National 
Society for the Study of Education, 39th Yearbook; Intelli- 
gence: Its nature and Nurture; Part I; Comparative and 
Critical Exposition, Bloomington, 111., Public Schom Publish- 
ing Co., 1940; National Society for the Study of Education, 
-*6th Yearbook, Early Childhood Education— Part 77, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947; Pauline S. Sears and Edith ISi. 
Dowley, "Research on Teaching in the Nursery School, in 
N. L. Gage (ed.), Handbook of Research on Teaching, 
McNally, 1963, pp. 814-864; Elizabeth Machem Fuller, 
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school did not have a lasting impact on the 
intellectual functioning of the children who 
were served— for the most part, middle-class 
children of at least average endowment. 

The renewed interest in the possi- 
bility of using nursery schools to improve 
the cognitive functioning of the children of 
the poor has stimulated a new wave of eval- 
uative research. Some of the questions now 
being asked are old and familiar ; others are 
new, in the sense that they are derived from 
contemporary educational theory and recent 
technological innovations. 

The older questions include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Can preschooling be made to have a 
lasting and positive impact on the subsequent 
intellectual and social development of chil- 
dren in general? 

2. Aside from “children in general,'' can 
preschooling be of particular value to chil- 
dren from low-income homes and neighbor- 
hoods? 

3. What specific aspects of the preschool 
curricula produce what specific results? 

4. Does preschocling enhance school-re- 
lated skills; if so, which ones and in what 
ways (reading, arithmetic, social adjust- 
ment, and the like) ? 

Among the new questions are the 
following : 

1. What are the differential impacts of the 
various enrichment schemes? Are some sig- 
nificantly more effective than others? 

2. How early in the life of a deprived 
child must preschooling be introduced to 
make it effective? 

3. How essential is the involvement of 



’'Early Childhood Education,” in Chester W. Harris (ed.), 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 3rd ed., MacMillan, 
I960, pp. 385-398; Joan W. Swift, "Effects of Early Group 
Experience: The Nursery School and Day Nursery,” in Mar- 
tin L. and Lois W. Hoffman (eds.). Review of Child Devel- 
opment Research, Russell Sage Foundation, 1964, pp. 249- 
288. 



parents, and the school-home carryover, to 
the enrichment effort? 

4. Are there specific subgroups of children 
within the low-income population that are 
more suitable candidates than others for 
compensatory schemes? 

5. Are there any particularly effective 
ways of offsetting the specific language 
deficiencies of deprived children, ways which 
stem from contemporary learning theories, 
including theories about the acquisition of 
language? 

It is much too early to say what the 
current wave of research will yield. Only a 
handful of projects have published even ten- 
tative findings but it may be worthwhile to 
cite a few of them.^^ In this brief summary 
the research findings from the Head Start 
programs are not included, since these have 
typically been summer programs and so may 
not be comparable with the longer-term 
projects cited here. The interested reader is 
referred, however, to a forthcoming publica- 
tion from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity.^2 

Beller,^^ Bereiter et al.^^ Goldstein,^® 
Gray and Klaus,^® and Weikart et d.p have 



For overviews and partial assessments of contemporary 
enrichment undertakings, see J. W. Getzels, 'Trescbool Edu- 
cation," Contemporary Issues in American Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 10034, 1966, No. 3, pp. 105-114; Clay 
V. Brittain, "Preschool Programs for Culturally Deprived 
Children," ChiHreUi July-August 1966. 

John McDavid, Project Head Start: Evaluation Re- 
search 1963-1967, Division of Resepch and Evaluation, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 

E. Kuno Beller, "Annual Report of Research in the Phila- 
delphia Experimental Nursery School Project" Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia; 1965 (mimeographed). 

Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Engelmann, Teaching Dis- 
advantaged Children in the Preschool, Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Leo S. Goldstein, Evaluation of an Enrichment Program 
for Socially Disadvantaged Children,^ Institute for Develop- 
mental Studies, Department of Psychiatry, New York Medi- 
cal College, June 1965 (mimeogiaphed) . 

Susan W. Gray and Rupert A. Klaus, "An Experimental 
Preschool Program for Culturally Deprived Children," Child 
Development, Vol. 36 (1965)^ No. 4, pp. 887-898. 

David P. Weikart, Constance K. Kamii, and Norma L. 
Radin, Perry Preschool Project Progress Report, Ypsilanti 
Public Schools, Ypsilanti, Michigan, June 1964 (mimeo- 
graphed). 



issued reports indicating that preschooling 
produces certain positive results. There are 
important differences among their findings 
but the positive results reported at the end 
of the preschool period appear to be the 
following : 

1. IQ test scores increase by approxi- 
mately 5 to 15 points. 

2. Use of language and understanding of 
arithmetic improve. 

3. The overall school adjustment of the 
children appears to be enhanced. 

4. Parents of the children see the pre- 
schools in a favorable light. 

Some of these early findings are based 
on objective tests and control-group meas- 
urements; others, on teachers' impressions. 

With respect to the crucial question 
of persistence of effect (for example, whether 
the IQ increase is sustained or whether 
the children who attend preschool do better 
in the third grade than those who do not 



attend), there is as yet no large and clearcut 
body of evidence. 

One tentative report from the Racine, 
Wisconsin, schools cites certain negative 
findings and asserts that “. . . ‘one-shot' com- 
pensatory programs would seem to be a 
waste of time and money."^® An informal 
report by Alpern questions the usefulness of 
brief preschool programs.^® 

It is clearly too early to pass judg- 
ment on long-range results. Only time and 
careful testing will tell whether the current 
blossoming of interest and effort in this 
field of education vdll result in major new 
developments in teaching methods and in 
the substantial enhancement of the ability 
of the children of the poor to succeed in 
school. 

^®R. G, Larson and J. L. Olson, Pinal Report: A Pilot 
Project for Culturally Deprived Kindergarten Children, Uni- 
fied School District No, 1, Racine, Wisconsin, April 1965 
(mimeographed draft). 

Gerald D, Alpern, The Failure of a Nursery School En- 
richment Program for Culturally Disadvantaged Children; 
preliminary report prepared for 1965 regional meeting of 
The American Association of Psychiatric Clinics for Children 
(mimeographed). 



II. AN OVERALL VIEW OF THE PROJECT 



AMONG THE MANY preschool dem- 
onstrations now underway in the United 
States, probably no two are exactly alike and 
perhaps no two have identical aims. The dis- 
tinguishing features of the Howard Univer- 
sity Preschool Project were the following: 

1. The Project was carried on in a long- 
established nursery school that was con- 
ducted by a university for research and 
training purposes. 

2. The children that the Project served 
were enrolled at the age of 3. (Many pre- 
schools have 4 or 5 as the entrance age.) 

3. The children were much alike in age, 
being 36 to 42 months old at the start. (Many 
projects enroll children of a wider age span.) 

4. Largely because of the makeup of the 
District of Columbia population, all the chil- 
dren were Negroes. All lived in the same 
general neighborhood. (Some projects stip- 
ulate a more heterogeneous enrollment.) 

5. The nursery day was about 7 hours long 
(8 hours including the bus trip to and from 
school). 

6. The children attended the preschool for 
a 10-month school year and a 2-year time 
span. (Most demonstrations are consider- 
ably shorter than this.) 

7. Transportation was provided for all the 
children. 

8. No fees were charged. 

9. The curriculum was essentially that of 
a standard nursery school that serves mid- 



dle-class children, no specific “enrichment” 
features having been added. 

10. The teachers, under the general guid- 
ance of the Project Director and the Head 
Teacher, were allowed to modify the usual 
nursery school activities to fit the children’s 
needs. 

11. There was a full-time “adult worker” 
(parent educator) on the stafi: who served 
the families of children enrolled in the nur- 
sery school. 

12. Evaluation of the Project’s effective- 
ness was conducted by a team (composed of 
staff members of the Children’s Bureau) that 
was independent of the service staff. 

13. There was provision for a continua- 
tion of special schooling beyond the pre- 
school phase of the demonstration.^® In the 
school year 1966-67 this consisted of a kinder- 
garten specially set up in the Model School 
Division of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools for the children who had attended 
the Howard University nursery school. In 
the current year (1967-68) the children are 
divided between two “special” first-grade 
classes, the other children in these classes 
not having attended the Project. 

Many preschool demonstrations in- 
clude provisions similar to these, but prob- 
ably none includes all of them or combines 
them in such a way as to duplicate the 

^®Dr. Ira Cisin, Director, The Social Research Group, 
George Washington University, who was the statistical con- 
sultant to the present project, is directing the evaluation of 
the continuation project, under a grant from the Children’s 
Bureau. 
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H^ward University Preschool Project. This 
makes for difficulty in comparing outcomes 
across projects but it also has the advantage 
of making it possible to determine whether 
different approaches yield different or simi- 
lar results. 



Research objective 

The purpose of the Project was to 
find out whether and to what extent a stand- 
ard nursery school that includes work with 
parents can enhance the later school achieve- 
ment of children who live in a slum area. 
This question cannot yet be answered, for 
the children who were served have only now 
entered the first grade of elementary school. 
In this report we shall show, however, what 
changes in IQ and other psychological meas- 
ures took place between the beginning and 
the end of the two nursery-school years, and 
what some of the factors were that dif- 
ferentiated the children whose IQ's changed 
greatly from those who either did not change 
or regressed. 



The comparison group 

In trying to assess the effects of an 
educational program, a perennial problem 
has been to prove that educational interven- 
tion produced the observed effect, and that 
this effect would not have occurred without 
the specified intervention. Research investi- 
gators partially obviate this problem by set- 
ting up a “controlled" experiment. In the 
present instance, we secured two groups of 
children, more or less the same in the vari- 
ables presumed to be significant. We then ex- 
posed one group to 2 years of nursery school. 
The second group was not exposed to this 
influence, and in that sense the experiment 
may be said to be “controlled." 

However, we were aware that many 
factors and influences could enter the lives 
of both groups of children during the 2-year 
period of the Project's existence. Other than 



offering the experimental children the pre- 
school experience, we did not really “con- 
trol" any of these possible influences. For 
this reason, we prefer to call our experi- 
mental group the “nursery group" and our 
control group the “comparison group." 

Strictly speaking, the comparison 
group was not entirely “untreated." There 
were certain minimal “treatments." The 
families in the comparison group were en- 
couraged to think of themselves as partici- 
pating in a university-centered study of 
some significance. They were visited in their 
homes by the research workers, and friendly 
inquiries were made about their background 
and life experiences. The comparison-group 
children were examined and tested just as 
were the nursery-group children. All of this 
is certainly a minimal involvement as con- 
trasted with the service provided to the nur- 
sery-group families. But it must nonetheless 
be thought of as a kind of “treatment" 
which might yield a significant placebo or 
experimental effect. 

Although the comparison group was 
referred to formally as the Howard Univer- 
sity Growth Study, it is doubtful that many 
of the comparison-group parents were famil- 
iar with this official title. Perhaps merely 
being a part of this study and being told 
that one is making a helpful contribution to 
the welfare of children was itself a morale- 
boosting experience for some parents. Per- 
haps parents in the comparison group were 
encouraged in small but palpable ways to 
take a greater interest in their children and 
to do a better job as parents. Perhaps the 
children also thought of themselves as in 
some way “special" and therefore responded 
more vigorously to school-related tasks and 
situations. Several of the comparison-group 
parents said that they welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to visit Howard University periodi- 
cally and thought the experience was good 
for their children. If there were such effects 
on the comparison group, they would tend to 
diminish differences between the two groups 
in outcome measures. 

There is a simple way to compensate 
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for such experimental effects on the com- 
parison group. It would be possible to recruit 
another comparison group iater, made up of 
parents and children who have had no in- 
volvement with preschooling or with an ex- 
perimental enterprise like the Howard Uni- 



versity Growth Study. If care is taken to 
make sure that this newer comparison group 
has had backgrounds and life experiences 
similar to those of the nursery group, place- 
bo and experimental effects will be held to a 
minimum. 
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Ill RECRUITING THE NURSERY AND 
COMPARISON GROUPS 



HOWARD UNIVERSITY IS situated 
about 2 miles north of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The campus is bounded on the 
east, south, and west by densely populated, 
low-income neighborhoods. These areas are 
populated almost wholly by Negroes and are 
generally regarded as the inner-city slums 
of Washington. It was clear from the start 
that the areas lying roughly to the south of 
the Howard campus would be the likeliest 
source for recruiting children to attend the 
nursery school or to be in the comparison 
group. After census figures were examined 
and neighborhoods visited, it was concluded 
that Tracts 46, 47, 48, and 49 should be the 
target area for recruitment. It was obvious 
that, no matter what sampling procedure 
was used, a sample was bound to consist of 
Negro families, most of whom would have 
incomes that were low. 



Sample 

No delimiting criteria of socioeco- 
nomic level were established. Although the 
intention was to concentrate on the lower 
end of the socioeconomic continuum, it was 
assumed that any resident in the target area 
would be a suitable candidate, so no screen- 
ing for income was attempted. 

With respect to age, children who 
were about 3 years old were the ones we 
wanted: specifically children who, in Octo- 
ber 1964, would be not less than 3 years old 
and not more than 3 years 7 months old. At 



the outset an even more restricted age span 
had been envisaged but it became clear that 
difficulties in identifying suitable candidates 
demanded a broader one. As it turned out, 
despite considerable effort, errors occurred 
in determining the exact ages of children, 
and we ended up with one child in the nur- 
sery group and three children in the com- 
parison group outside the stipulated age 
range. 

For inclusion, it was also required 
that parents speak English ; that the children 
had never been in formal group care; that 
the parents agree to bring the children to 
the University for psychological testing 
(called play sessions) ; and that, if their chil- 
dren were chosen for the nursery group, 
they be willing to have them ready to go to 
school when the bus arrived in the morning. 
(It was made clear to every parent that only 
a limited number of children could be en- 
rolled in the nursery school and that selection 
would in no way depend on how the children 
performed during the “play sessions.”) 

Concerning the physical and health 
status of the children in both groups, the 
following requirements were established: 

1. The child was to be in generally good 
health, without gross visual or auditory de- 
ficiencies and free from serious orthopedic 
problems. 

2. There was to be no indication of or- 
ganically based mental retardation, as evi- 
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denced in a routine pediatric examination. 

3. There was to be no overt sign of severe 
mental disturbance. 

Recruitment procedures 

It was necessary to utilize a practical 
and feasible strategy of recruitment. This 
strategy could not be unduly laborious, ex- 
pensive, or time-consuming, since there were 
limitations of time, money, and staff. 

We weighed the relative merits of a 
self-referred sample (families who volunteer 
to enroll their children) as compared with 
a designated sample (families deliberately 
chosen by the research team) . Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing as a purely des- 
ignated sample in an undertaking like the 
Howard Project, since for various reasons 
some designated families do not or cannot 
follow through. Still, there are major and 
highly significant differences between a par- 
ent who makes the effort to seek out a serv- 
ice or who goes out of the way to make him- 
self available for a demonstration project 
and one who merely agrees to accept a 
service when it is offered to him. There is 
always the possibility that a self-referred 
candidate is more highly motivated or more 
eager for the service or more responsibly 
oriented to use it. Thus a self-ref erred sam- 
nle may be biased in the direction of pre- 
determined success, since a self-referred cli- 
ent may be a self -helping client who would 
find routes to success with or without the 
Project’s help. 

In view of these considerations, all 
self-referral procedures were ruled out. 
Among these were the use of mass media 
(newspaper ads, billboards in stores, radio 
announcements), announcements by school 
principals concerning the availability of the 
nursery, and other word-of-mouth recruit- 
ment devices that could have been provided 
by social service or health agencies in the 
community. 

Thought was given to the possibility of 
reaching target families by canvassing ele- 



mentary school pupils, asking them whether 
they had 3-year-old siblings. Toward this 
end, the cooperation of the Superintendent 
of Schools and 12 elementary school prin- 
cipals was obtained. Teachers in grades three 
to six were requested to distribute slips of 
paper to all children in their classes, asking 
them to enter the names of their 3-year -old 
siblings, as well as the names and addresses 
of other 3 year olds they knew who lived in 
the neighborhood. The pupils could take the 
slips home and ask parents or older siblings 
to fill them out. In this way a total of 379 
names (including approximately 30 identi- 
fiable duplicates) were obtained. On inspec- 
tion, however, and after making a field check, 
it v^'^as found that names and addresses, as 
well as year of birth, were frequently in- 
accurate, and that considerable time would 
be required to make these lists useful. This 
approach had the additional disadvantage 
of containing very few first-born children. 
The lists were held in reserve but it was 
not necessary to use them in recruiting. 

Another strategy that was considered 
and subsequently abandoned entailed the use 
of vital statistics records. Through the co- 
operation of the D. C. Department of Public 
Health a list was obtained of all the children 
in the target tracts who were born within 
the stipulated period. This list contained 
names, addresses, and birth certificate num- 
bers. A chief drawback to this plan was that 
the addresses were at least 3 years old. In 
addition, the list arrived too late to be of use. 
Later examinations of the list showed that 
about 40 percent of the children finally se- 
lected were on it. 

Still another approach would ha-ve 
been to solicit lists of likely candidates from 
community agencies, such as the Department 
of Welfare, settlement houses, churches, hos- 
pitals, family agencies, and health clinics. 
The disadvantage of this method is that it 
involves a possible violation of principles of 
confidentiality, is laborious, and results in a 
roster biased in the direction of families 
known to social agencies. As an insurance, 
however, such lists, totaling 79 names, were 
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obtained from two social agencies in the 
community. 



The house-to-house canvass 

After considering, experimenting with, 
and discarding alternative strategies of sam- 
ple recruitment, it was decided that the most 
practical and direct approach would be a 
house-to-house canvass. This approach elim- 
inated many of the undesirable selective 
factors inherent in most of the discarded 
strategies and dispensed with the costly, te- 
dious process of checking and tracing down 
the numerous changes in address that would 
have been encountered in following any 
available list. 

Ten interviewers, mostly Howard 
University students, were employed part 
time to conduct the canvass, which lasted for 
3 weeks and was supervised by a member of 
the research team. The canvass required a 
total of about 500 interviewing hours, at the 
cost of approximately $700. 

In preparing for the canvass, inter- 
viewers were briefed on recommended in- 
terviewing procedures. The nature of the 
Project was explained to them, each item in 
the interview schedule^^ was discussed, and 
the importance of attempting to reach every 
household was stressed. At the end of the 
briefing session, a mock interview was held 
to familiarize the canvassers with the con- 
tent and sequence of the interview schedule. 

A structured questionnaire was used, 
requiring between 5 and 8 minutes to ad- 
minister. The chief question was simply 
whether there was a child in the household 
who was born between the stipulated dates. 
If the answer was no, the interview was 
terminated, with thanks. If the respondent 
indicated that there was such a child in the 



Copies of interview forms used in the Project, as well as 
other data-gathering materials, will be supplied to research 
workers on request. Address inquiries to Division of Research, 
Children’s Bureau, Dept, of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 



household, the exact birth date was re- 
quested, and, if available, the birth certifi- 
cate number or other official verification of 
birth date. The respondent was also asked 
whether the child had any prior or current 
group care experience and whether the fam- 
ily was planning to move from the present 
address in the near future. 

At the close of the interview, the can- 
vasser was instructed to thank the respond- 
ent for his cooperation and to say that some- 
one from Howard University might be in 
touch with the family at a later time. The 
canvassers were to make no commitments 
about enrolling children in the nursery 
school. 

Interviewers were requested to ob- 
serve the following rules during the can- 
vassing : 

1. The canvasser was to introduce himself 
as a student at Howard University and to 
show a University identification card if re- 
quested to do so or if there seemed to be 
some doubt in the mind of the respondent. 

2. Respondents were to be told that How- 
ard University was planning to start a free 
nursery program for a small number of 3- 
year-old children. As a first step it was nec- 
essary to find out how many such children 
lived in the area. 

3. Wherever possible, the mother was to 
be interviewed. If this was not possible, any 
permanent member of the household (father, 
grandparent, aunt, teenage sibling) could be 
interviewed. 

4. The interviewer was to proceed from 
one dwelling unit to the next, omitting only 
commercial establishments. In multiple dwell- 
ing units, the canvasser was to attempt to 
reach as many of the families as could be 
identified. 

5. A log was to be kept of all houses vis- 
ited, whether or not a 3-year-old was identi- 
fied as living at the address. 
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Results of the canvass 

Unfortunately, because of certain in- 
accuracies in recordkeeping as well as in- 
complete reporting on the part of some can- 
vassers, we are not able to report with pre- 
cision on the canvassing and recruitment 
stage of the Project. We know that a min- 
imum of 190 families with children within 
the stipulated age range were identified in 
the four target tracts. In addition, another 
10 families (also a minimum estimate) not 
in the target tracts were picked up during 
the canvass — some inadvertently and some 
in order to approach the desired quota. 

At the start, the aim was to find 250 
to 300 eligible families. From this pool, a 
nursery group of 38 children and a compari- 
son group of 80 to 100 children would be 
drawn. (The much larger number for the 
comparison group was wanted because of 
an expected attrition of 25 to 50 percent.) 
Toward the end of the canvassing stage, it 
was apparent that so large a sampling pool 
would not be obtained unless we were willing 
to invest considerable additional time, money, 
and effort. It was decided not to make this 
additional investment, to settle for a pool of 
approximately 200 families, and to take the 
risk of reducing the comparison group to 
not less than 60 families. 

Selectivity in canvassing 

According to the records of the D. C. 
Health Department, 517 children were born 
between April 1, 1961, and October 31, 1961, 
in the tracts covered by the canvass. This 
means that the 190 children identified in the 
canvass as living in these tracts in spring 
1964 probably represented at least a third 
of the total 3-year-old population. 

The question then arises : to what ex- 
tent was this pool of families a biased sam- 
ple of the total number of families in the 
target area that had eligible 3-year-old chil- 
dren? (We disregard for the time being the 
handful of families from the “outside" 
tracts.) Were there selective lactors at work 



as the student canvassers went about their 
task of knocking on doors and making in- 
quiries? 

We must assume that there was some 
selectivity but we can only speculate as to its 
exact nature and significance. Perhaps cer- 
tain kinds of respondents were less prone 
than others to answer the canvasser’s knock 
and to give the desired information. Perhaps 
some of the canvassers working in some of 
the neighborhoods were more consistent and 
responsible than others in making repeated 
visits to dwellings where no one was home 
at the earlier visits. Perhaps certain par- 
ents — for example, young mothers of first- 
born children--were more likely to be at 
work or to be absent from the home for 
other reasons during daylight hours. Per- 
haps substitute caretakers were less ready to 
acknowledge the presence of a 3-year-old. 
Perhaps there were other selectivity factors 
we have not thought of. 



the ^^invitation-to-participate*^ phase 

The approximately 200 families iden- 
tified in the canvass lived in an area that 
covered about one and a half square miles. 
It was necessary to decide which of these 
families should be invited to participate 
in the nursery school program and which 
should be asl^pd to join the group that would 
be used for comparison purposes. The nurs- 
ery school would be able to accommodate less 
than 40 children. The group of children with 
whom these would be compared should be 
considerably larger, since it might be harder 
to hold these people in the study. 

The two most populous and promis- 
ing census tracts were numbers 48 and 49. 
For convenience in “bussing" the children 
and in order to avoid possible disappoint- 
ments if one family was invited to enroll a 
child in the nursery school and its nearby 
neighbor was asked merely to take part in 
the comparison group, it was decided to con- 
fine the nursery-group invitations to one 
census tract. A coin was flipped, and the 
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49th census tract became the locus of the 
nursery-group recruitment. 

At first we also tried to confine re- 
cruitment of the comparison group to one 
tract, the 48th. This area did not yield suffi- 
cient numbers, however, and it was neces- 
sary to seek candidates in the remaining 
tracts, primarily in Tract 46. 

From the pool of families living in 
Tract 49, a random sample of families was 
chosen as the ones to be invited to enroll 
their children in the nursery school. A simi- 
lar procedure v/as used to select comparison- 
group families. 

The comparison families were invited 
to join the Howard University Growth Study. 
They were told that the purpose of the study 
was to learn as much as possible about chil- 
dren’s experiences, so that we might find out 
more about what helps children to do well 
in school and what makes it harder for them 
there. The pediatric and psychological exam- 
inations (“play sessions”) were also ex- 
plained on this basis. The general “pitch” of 
the invitation was that the families would 
be making a contribution to other parents 
and children by participating in the study. 

Nursery school staff as well as re- 
search workers attached to the Project par- 
ticipated in inviting the potential nursery- 
group and comparison-group families to join 
the study. Almost without exception, parents 
expressed willingness to participate as re- 
quested. Appointments for the first testing 
session were made, and free transportation 
was offered to families that needed it. 

In spite of this favorable response, 
however, many failed to keep their appoint- 
ments for the tests and the pediatric exam- 
inations. An estimated 30 families moved, 
announced a clear intent to move in the near 
future, or were otherwise lost track of. A 
few children were temporarily separated 
from their families and could not be tested. 
Four or five families either enrolled their 
children in other preschools or announced 
an intent to do so. A few families appeared 
simply to lose interest in the program and 
dropped out. 



Whenever a family was lost to the 
Project, another family was randomly se- 
lected from the original pool of names and 
invited to participate. Thus, as the summer 
weeks went by and the testing was in prog- 
ress, the original pool of 200 names grad- 
ually dwindled. It was necessary to make 
repeated contacts and visits to attain the 
minimum figures set for the nursery group 
and the comparison group. Indeed, several 
other nearby census tracts had to be drawn 
on to complete the roster (Tracts 33, 34, 36) . 
These were cf much the same character as 
the tracts originally chosen. 

Despite these difficulties, by mid-Sep- 
tember 1964 the recruitment of families for 
both groups was successfully completed. 
Thirty-eight children were er rolled in the 
nursery group and 69 children in the com- 
parison group. 

Selectivity during the invitational phase 

Despite the intention of obtaining a 
designated and not a self-referred sample, 
it is clear that, since approximately 96 fam- 
ilies were eliminated during the invitational 
phase, the remaining 104 families do not 
represent a purely random selection from 
the 200 in the canvass pool. Some possible 
factors in selectivity were the following: 

It required a certain measure of 
readiness and willingness to cooperate dur- 
ing the testing period, so some of the 
less conscientious and disciplined families 
may have dropped out. In addition, it may 
be that the families that moved or were 
otherwise lost track of constituted a less 
stable and dependable group in some re- 
spects. On the other hand, it may be that, 
in a significant number of cases, some of the 
“dropouts” were the more self-sufficient and 
independent families who saw little to be 
gained from affiliation with either the nur- 
sery group or the comparison group. 

There may also have been unconscious 
and even deliberate selectivity on the part of 
the staff members who participated in the 
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Attrition in the study 



invitational phase. All recruiters were urged 
to enroll all geographically eligible families 
without regard to home conditions, physical 
appearance of parents, evidences of moral or 
social irregularities in the household, and 
the like. But staff members may have some- 
times disregarded these urgings, preferring 
not to deal with the more “difficult” families. 
We did learn of one such case but, so far as 
we can tell, such cases were very few in 
number. 

Even allowing for various selective 
factors, the Howard Project was by no 
means based on a self-selected sample. No 
family was permitted to volunteer its parti- 
cipation without a prior invitation, and no 
family was free to choose between entering 
the nursery group or the comparison group. 
Moreover, the selective factors probably af- 
fected the nursery-group and comparison- 
group families equally. Just how the two 
groups compared in certain respects is de- 
scribed below. 



We settled on 38 children for the nur- 
sery group by taking into account the ca- 
pacity of the facility and anticipating a 
possible loss of eight or so children in the 
first year and perhaps another five in the 
second year. In other words, we hoped to 
end the 2-year preschool sequence with at 
least 25 children. As it turned out, not a 
single child was lost from the nursery group 
during the first year. During the second year 
two children dropped out because of moving 
far away from the school. A third child was 
temporarily withdrawn for 3 months of the 
second year because she was sent to visit 
her grandparents in another city. 

As for the comparison group, the ex- 
pected attrition of 25 to 50 percent did not 
materialize. At the end of the 2 years, 65 of 
the 69 children were still in the project. 






IV. CHILD AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 



THE HOWARD UNIVERSITY PRE- 
SCHOOL PROeJECT, then, had as its sub- 
jects 38 children Vt^'ho attended the nursery 
school, and 69 children who served as a com- 
parison group. All of these children were 
Negroes, and all lived in an area of the city 
in which poverty was frequent. All of them 
were about 3 years old when the pro- 
gram started. All were in good health at that 
time, and none had previously attended a 
nursery school or had had comparable pre- 
school experience. 

In spite of these similarities, which 
stemmed from selection criteria, neither of 
the two groups of children represented an 
unbiased sample of children with such at- 
tributes living in the chosen residential areas 
at the time of the study. In addition to other 
reasons, bias was unavoidable because par- 
ents, of course, could accept or refuse the 
invitation to join the study. 

This being so, we must show whether 
and to what extent this bias interfered with 
the comparability of the two groups. More- 
over, bias or no bias, anyone who wants to 
generalize the findings of the study (that is, 
wants to use them to determine the results 
to be expected of the sort of preschool edu- 
cation provided by this Project) must know 
to what sorts of childiren and families the 
findings refer. This chapter of the report is 
devoted to answering these questions. 



The Children 

Age 

According to the selection criteria, the 
children were to be from 36 to 42 months 



old when they entered the Project. To the 
best of our knowledge these age limits were 
adhered to when the children were selected 
but subsequent checking of birth records 
showed that three children in the compari- 
son group were 4 to 12 months older, while 
one in the nursery school group was 2 months 
younger. 

Sixteen of the 38 children in the nur- 
sery group were 36 to 38 months old, and 
the rest with the one exception just noted 
were from 39 to 42 months old. In the 
comparison group of 69 children, 21 were 
in the lower age range. This means that the 
proportion of children under 39 months old 
when the Project started was a bit higher 
in the nursery-school group than in the com- 
parison group, 43 as compared v/ith 31 per- 
cent. This is not a statistically significant 
difference, however, and we did not attempt 
to take account of it when determining pro- 
gram results. 

Sex 

There were 15 boys and 23 girls in 
the nursery-school group, and 32 boys and 
37 girls in the comparison group. In other 
words, boys made up 39 percent of the first 
group and 46 percent of the second, a differ- 
ence that was regrettable although it was 
not statistically significant. 

Birth order 

In birth order the children ranged 
from first-born to seventh or higher. Twenty- 
six percent of the children in the nursery 
school were first-born, as compared with 16 
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percent in the comparison group. Another 
21 percent in the nursery school and 16 per- 
cent in the other gronp were second in birth 
order. At the other end of the scale, 37 per- 
cent of the nursery school children and 49 
percent of the others were fourth or later in 
birth order. 

Birth order is a factor that might be 
regarded as of importance for the children’s 
development, especially the development of 
speech, by the time they were 3 years old. 
The differences between the two groups in 
this trait were not statistically significant, 
however. 



Intelligence 

Since the chief test of the nursery 
school’s accomplishments that is to be made 
in this repoii relates to change in scores cn 
intelligence and other psychological tests, the 
relative standing of the two groups of chil- 
dren at the beginning of the Project is of 
considerable importance. Table I gives the 
figures for the Stanford-Binet test. 



Table I 

STANFORD-BINET SCORES AT OUTSET 
OF PROJECT: 1964 
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69 
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It is clear from the distribution of 
scores, as well as from the mean scores, that 
the children in the nursery school were a bit 
more likely to score below normal on this test 
than were the children in the comparison 
group. In both groups, less than a third of 
the children received scores of 90 or above. 
In the nursery-school group, however, the 
proportion of children with an IQ in the 80’s 
was lower and the proportion with an IQ 
under that point was higher than in the com- 
parison group. The difference between the 
two groups was greatest under 80. IQ’s 
under 80 characterized 47 percent of the 
nursery group and 36 percent of the other 
group. 

This difference in IQ ratings is largely 
accounted for by the relatively poor scores of 
the nursery-school boys. Their mean IQ was 
77.3, as compared with 86.0 for the boys in 
the comparison group. The mean scores for 
the two groups of girls were much alike, be- 
ing 86.3 for the girls in the nursery school, 
and 85.1 for those in the comparison group. 

A third of the boys in the comparison 
group had IQ’s over 90, two of them being 
over 110. In contrast, only two of the 15 
nursery school boys had scores of 90 or 
more, and neither of these had an IQ over 
95. At the other end of the scaled 67 percent 
of the nursery-school boys had scores under 
80, as compared with 34 percent of the other 
boys. Only one ( a nursery-school boy ) , how- 
ever, had a very low score (59). With that 
exception, the boys whose intelligence was 
rated as below normal had scores in the high 
60’s or in the 70’s or 80’s. 

These differences among the four 
groups (nursery-school and comparison 
groups divided by sex) were not statistically 
significant. In other words, they do not 
indicate — even in the case of the boys — that 
the two samples came from essentially dif- 
ferent populations. Nevertheless, they will be 
taken into account in analyzing the study’s 
results. 

Rather similar but less marked differ- 
ences between the nursery-school children 
and those in the comparison group appeared 
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on other tests. These are described in detail 
in a later section of the report. 

Overall, then, the children to whom 
the study’s findings refer were healthy 
Negro children who were about 3 years old 
at the start. In both groups there were more 
girls than boys. None of the children had 
previously attended nursery school. They 
ranged in IQ from about 60 to nearly 120, 
with a mean of about 85. Except for the 
lower average IQ of the nursery-group boys, 
the children in the comparison group seemed 
sufficiently like those who attended nursery 
school to constitute a fairly adequate control. 



The Families 



We have next to consider the family 
background of these children and the general 
social and economic conditions finder which 
they lived. In this connection, the reader 
should bear in mind that at the outset of the 
Project the nursery group numbered 38 chil- 
dren (including two twin sets) but only 36 
families, and the comparison group num- 
bered 69 children (including one twin set) 
but 68 families. Because of this, the per- 
centages and comparisons that refer to chil- 
dren and those that refer to families are not 
strictly comparable. 



Characteristics 

“Family” was defined as the effective 
nuclear family at the outset of the Project. 
“Father” was defined as the effective “father 
figure” in the household; that is, the male 
person that the child would be expected to 
think of as a father or as a father substitute. 
In cases in which no such father was present 
at the start of the Project, an effort was 
made to secure information about the bio- 
logical father. We assume that this informa- 
tion was the least precise, for many women 



did not know, for instance, their erstwhile 
husband’s present occupation. 

The family characteristics about which 
inquiry was made were as follows: age of 
parents and children; presence of father or 
father substitute in the home; number of 
children living in the home and elsewhere; 
where mother and father lived when grow- 
ing up ; how long parents had lived in D. C. ; 
marital status of the mother; amount of 
family income per year; chief source of in- 
come; number supported on income; reg- 
ularity of income; rent per month; shared 
kitchen and/or bath; people-to-room ratio; 
and telephone in home. 

The only item on which there was in- 
dependent verification v/as the birth date of 
the child. Such verification was obtained for 
all of the children. As to other information, 
it was our impression that family members 
(typically the mother) were forthright in 
giving information, and that the informa- 
tion they gave was reasonably reliable. Since 
we worked more closely with the nursery- 
group families, the data for the nursery 
group are miore complete, and probably more 
accurate,, than those for the comparison 
group. 

Most of the baseline interviews with 
the nursery-group families were carried on 
by the senior research worker and by the 
adult worker (parent education specialist). 
The comparison-group families were usually 
interviewed by research aides from the Home 
Economics Department but occasionally the 
entire nursery school staff participated in in- 
terviewing, including the adult worker, the 
Head Teacher, and the Director. 

In compiling the records on family 
attributes, we asked only for information 
that seemed clearly useful and necessary. We 
could, therefore, instruct the interviewers to 
tell family mem.bers that questions were 
asked only because the information would 
help us to understand the home and family 
life of the children in the Project. Parents 
were also told that we had no formal con- 
nection with other agencies in the community 
and would not give agencies, such as police 
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and welfare departments, any information 
about them. 

Interviewers were instructed not to 
use pressure in soliciting information. If an 
informant seemed reluctant to answer or 
was vague about the answer, the interviewer 
was expected to accept this pleasantly and 
to move on to other matters. In cases in 
which important items were inadvertently 
skipped in an interview, an attempt was 
made to secure the needed information in 
later contacts. Because this process some- 
times lasted over a year, our figures do not 
represent a strict comparison of the nursery 
group and the comparison group at the start 
of the Project. 

Although interview schedules were 
provided, interviewers followed an informal 
semistructured or unstructured style in con- 
ducting the interviews. Wherever possible, 
or where it seemed indicated, they discussed 
and clarified items and did not settle for the 
single word or number that would formally 
satisfy the requirements of the interview 
form. 

Family composition: Sixty-six percent 
of the mothers in the nursery group were 
married and living with their husbands, as 
compared with 53 percent in the other group. 
In the nursery-school group, however, most 
of the homes (80 percent) reported either a 
father or a father substitute. This was true 
of a significantly smaller proportion of the 
families in the comparison group. It may 
have been that father-substitutes were under- 
reported in the latter group, our informa- 
tion about this group being less complete. 

Six percent of the mothers in the nur- 
sery group and 13 percent in the comparison 
group reported themselves as single. Four- 
teen percent of the nursery-group mothers 
and 32 percent of the comparison-group 
mothers were separated or divorced. Nur- 
sery-group mothers reported five common- 
law marriages (14 percent) ; comparison- 
group mothers, one (2 percent). 

Number of children: The median num- 



ber of children per family, in both the nur- 
sery group and the comparison group, was 
four. In the comparison group, however, the 
range was greater. Eight of the 68 compari- 
son-group families had from 8 to 10 children 
in the home, while none of the nursery-group 
families contained more than seven children. 
The comparison-group children thus came 
from slightly larger families on the av- 
erage, but the difference was not statistically 
significant. 

Age of parents: There was a wide age 
range among the parents in both the com- 
parison group and the nursery group. The 
oldest comparison group “mother” (age 54) 
was actually the child’s grandmother, who 
served as the functional “maternal figure.” 
Her husband was the oldest “father” (age 
67) in the group. Several mothers in both 
the nursery group and the comparison group 
were in their 40’s. The median age, how- 
ever, was 27 and 28, respectively, for the 
nursery-group and comparison-group moth- 
ers, and 32 and 31 for the nursery-group 
and comparison-group fathers, respectively. 
Thus, the two groups were quite similar in 
age. 

Parents’ education: The nursery-group 
fathers were on the whole somewhat better 
educated than the comparison-group fathers, 
the difference between nursery group and 
comparison group in “highest grade com- 
pleted” being statistically significant. Eleven 
(37 percent) of the nursery-group fathers 
had graduated from high school, as com- 
pared with nine (16 percent) of the com- 
parison-group fathers. 

Whether this difference in reported 
education means that the nursery-group and 
comparison-group fathers really differed 
from each other in functional intelligence or 
ability is a moot point. A high school diploma 
from an inner-city school is not synonymous 
with literacy. We know that among the nur- 
sery-group families there were mothers who 
claimed 8 to 10 years of schooling who could 
barely read or write. 
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The nursery-group and comparison- 
group mothers were much alike in educa- 
tional level, approximately a fourth of each 
group having graduated from high school. 
The median highest grade completed was the 
11th in both groups. 

Occupation: Relatively few fathers 

(less than half) in either the nursery group 
or the comparison group were reported as 
being the sole source of income for the fam- 
ily. In both groups, 28 percent of the mothers 
worked. From our more detailed and reliable 
knowledge of the nursery-group families, 
however, we estimated that in only two 
families in which both mother and father 
worked was the mother the primary source 
of income. Thus, among the nursery-group 
families the father was the primary source 
of income in about two-thirds of the homes, 
even though he was not necessarily the only 
source of income. We did not have sufficient 
information to make this type of judgment 
about the comparison-group families. 

Among the nursery-group fathers, 
three were classified as semiprofessional 
(one was a proofreader for a newspaper, 
another was a criminal investigator in the 
Internal Revenue Service, and a third was 
doing welfare work with a religious-philan- 
thropic organization). Another six fathers 
were classified as skilled workers (e.g. fire- 
man, bricklayer, addressograph operator, 
carpet layer), while the rest were mainly 
engaged in unskilled labor. 

Most of the nursery-group mothers 
who were employed were in domestic serv- 
ice or in some form of restaurant service. 
Three of them, however, worked in more 
skilled occupations: seamstress, playground 
supervisor, and teacher. 

Housing and living conditions: As judged 
by the interviewers’ ratings, the comparison 
group’s homes tended to “look better,” at 
least on the exterior, than those of the nurs- 
ery group. Nearly a fourth of the fornner 
were rated good or excellent, as compared 
with about a 10th of the latter. Half of the 



nursery-group homes and a third of those in 
the comparison group were rated poor, as 
the following percentage distribution shows : 





Nursery 


Comparison 




group 


group 


Excellent 





3 


Good 


11 


20 


Fair 


39 


45 


Poor 


50 


32 



Housekeeping, however, was some- 
what less likely to be rated poor in the nur- 
sery-group families, as the following per- 
centages indicate: 





Nursery 


Comparison 




group 


group 


Good _ 


19 


22 


Fair 


. _ 53 


38 


Poor 


28 


40 



The number of people per room (ex- 
clusive of bath and/or kitchen, except when 
the latter was used as a sleeping area) 
ranged from less than one person per room 
to six persons per room for both the nur- 
sery-group and the comparison-group fami- 
lies. However, the nursery-group families 
lived in more crowded conditions than the 
comparison-group families, their people-to- 
room ratio being significantly higher. In the 
average nursery-group family there W'ere 
three persons per room, as compared with 
two persons per room for the comparison 
group. This difference reflects a difference 
between the census tracts from which the 
two samples were drawn, urban renewal hav- 
ing eliminated some of the most undesirable 
housing from the tracts in which the com- 
parison group was recruited. 

Similarly, significantly more nursery- 
group families had to share a kitchen and/or 
bath with another family — 47 percent as 
compared with 25 percent of the comparison- 
group families. 
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R,ents ranged from $45 to $180 per 
month for the nursery group, and $35 to 
$150 for the comparison group. The median 
rent for both groups was $75 per month. 

Income level: The median income for 
the nursery-group and comparison-group 
families was $3,500 and $3,600, respectively. 
These figures are very similar to those re- 
ported in the 1960 Census for the tracts 
from which the samples were drawn. 

In both groups the lowest family in- 
come was about $1,000. Annual income ex- 
tended upwards to $7,000 for the nursery 
group. Two comparison-group families had 
annual incomes of over $10,000, but the more 
representative high income in this group 
was $7,500. Estimates of family income are 
probably more accurate for both groups at 
the upper than at the lower level, where ir- 
regular work patterns made it difficult to 
estimate amount earned per year. 

The general similarity between the 
two groups' income level was emphasized 
when their standard of living was com- 
puted in accordance with the poverty-income 
criteria used by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration.2® These criteria take into account 
residence (farm or nonfarm), number of 
family members, and sex of family head. For 
each subgroup (for instance, urban, female- 
headed families with three children) a 
weighted average of income at each of two 
levels of living has been calculated, the “eco- 
nomy level" and the “low-cost" level. The 
resulting figures provide a standard by which 
to judge the adequacy of a given family's 
income. 

To explain how the SSA standards 
were arrived at would Involve too much de- 
tail for the present purpose. It seems suffi- 
cient to say that families whose incomes are 
below the economy level (which in 1965 was 
$3,130 for an urban, male-headed family 
with two children) are officially regarded as 



The figures and analysis on this point were prepared by 
the Editor. 

23 Mollie Orshansky, "Counting the Poor,” Social Security 
Bulletin, January, 1965, p. 10 and Table E. 



living in poverty. Those with incomes be- 
tween the economy level and the low-cost 
level we have designated “border-line," while 
those above the low-cost level we called 
“adequate." 

Table II shows the distribution of the 
two groups of families according to these 
designations. 



Table II 



LEVEL OF INCOME OF FAMILIES IN 
NURSERY AND COMPARISON GROUPS 



Income Level 


Nursery group 


Comparison group 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Below poverty 
line 


20 


57 


33 


53 


Borderline 


7 


20 


12 


20 


Adequate 


8 


23 


17 


27 


Not known 


1 




6 




Total 


36 


100 


68 


100 



The figures indicate that the groups were 
similarly distributed in income level and are 
therefore strictly comparable on this basis. 
They also show that over half of the families 
were living in poverty and that only about 
a fourth reported incomes that were suffi- 
cient to meet the children’s basic needs. 

In this connection it might also be 
noted that only five families (14 percent) in 
the nursery group and 15 (22 percent) in 
the comparison group reported receiving 
financial assistance from the D. C. Depart- 
ment of Welfare. All but two of these 20 
families were headed by a mother. 

Socioeconomic status: In addition to in- 
formation about income, it was thought that 
some global estimate of the relative socio- 
economic status of the families was also 
needed, since social class or socioeconomic 
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status (SES) is a persistently significant 
variable in studies of intelligence, education, 
social attitudes, child-rearing practices, and 
other behavioral correlates. 

Despite the importance of this vari- 
able, there is no uniformity of practice with 
respect to its definition or to the elements on 
which it is based. The measure may be de- 
rived from any or all of the following: fam- 
ily origins and background, self-definition 
(the individual says what social class he 
thinks he belongs to), definition by group 
judgment, neighborhood residence, housing, 
income, education, occupation, physical ap- 
pearance, recreational patterns. 

The information already presented in- 
dicates that, by and large, the families in the 
Project belonged to the lower end of the SES 
continuum. Obviously none of them was 
upper-middle class, and few would be con- 
sidered lower-middle class. 

As we came to know the families of 
the nursery group during the course of the 
first year and as we accumulated data on 
family characteristics, the families seemed 
to be classifiable — informally and impres- 
sionistically — into three definite strata. One 
small group of families seemed clearly mid- 
dle class. Another seemed highly disorganized, 
living in dire poverty, or resembling what 
are often called “multiproblem families.” The 
preponderant majority, however, did not 
fall into either of these extremes but rather 
gave the impression of being “middling” 
types. 

We decided to use this impressionistic 
evidence in making a threefold breakdown 
of the nursery-group families. We proceeded 
as follows. 

Four staff members (two teachers, 
the adult worker, and the senior research 
worker) rated the families as high, middle, 
or low in the following five trait-clusters : 

Occupation and income level: regularity of in- 
come; skills used on the job. 

Education: amount and quality of schooling; 
how educational background is reflected in 



communication skills and ability to plan. 

Residence: type of neighborhood; appearance, 
cleanliness, condition, and comfort of home; 
size of living quarters in relation to size of 
family; condition of furnishings. 

Family competence: maintenance of a func- 
tioning household; feeding, clothing, train- 
ing, and disciplining children. 

Attitude toward children’s schooling: ambitions 
for children and family. 

Using these ratings as a guide, they 
divided the families into three groups, put- 
ting in the top group the nine they rated 
highest, in the lowest group the nine they 
rated most deprived, and leaving the re- 
maining 18 in the middle. This, it will be 
noted, was a division into quartiles (the mid- 
dle group being composed of two quartiles) 
and represents the relative standing of the 
families as compared with each other rather 
than with an external standard, such as the 
poverty level. 

There was substantial agreement 
among the raters on assigning families to 
these groups, the agreement being greatest 
with respect to the high ratings. In the seven 
cases in which there was disagreement, che 
assignment was made by the research staff 
on the basis of the individual-item ratings 
noted above. 

As a check on the validity of these 
ratings, the highest and lowest quartiles were 
compared on 22 objective characteristics. .It 
was found that they were clearly different 
with respect to the following 10 indicators: 
family income in dollars, income per child in 
dollars, moderate to high regularity of in- 
come, number of children in family, shared 
kitchen and/or bath, number of people per 
room, combined raters’ judgment of appear- 
ance of housekeeping and of premises, tele- 
phone in the home, and last school grade 
completed, by mother. 

These indicators were then used to 
classify the families in the comparison group. 
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since we did not know these people well 
enough to use the method employed with 
the nursery-school group. If a family was 
above the median on a particular trait, it re- 
ceived a rating of “high” for that indicator ; 
if it was below the median, it was rated 
“low.” A total score for each comparison- 
group family was derived by adding the 
number of “high” ratings and subtracting 
from this sum the number of “low” rat- 
ings on the 10 traits. The 18 families that 
received the highest scores were assigned 
to the top SES group, and the 18 families 
receiving the lowest scores became the low- 
est SES group. This left 32 families as the 
middle group. 

Tabulation of the relevant data showed 
that the median and percentage figures for 
the nursery group's SES levels were quite 
similar to those for the comparison group. 
For instance, the top families in the nur- 
sery group had a median income of $5,000 
per year, compared with $5,200 per year in 
the comparison group. 

We do not think that these SES cate- 
gories are thoroughly satisfactory. Never- 
theless, as the study progressed, they seemed 
to have considerable relevance, at least for 
the nursery-group families. As later chap- 
ters indicate, SES level turned out to be 
related to other important variables. 



Summary 

In summary, most of the children in 
both groups came from families that were 
poor. A bit over half of them were living in 



what is officially recognized as poverty. Only 
about a fourth had a fairly adequate income. 
Although most of the parents were in their 
20’s or 30’s and most of them had lived in 
the District for at least 10 years, less than 
a third of them had graduated from high 
school, though most had attended high school 
for at least a year. A few of the parents were 
semiprofessionals and a few were skilled 
workers, but most fathers were unskilled 
laborers rvnd most mothers were domestic or 
restaurant workers. In most cases, housing 
conditions were poor or, at best, fair. In 
short, as was to be expected from the Proj- 
ect’s purpose and from its recruitment sources 
and methods, most of the families were def- 
initely “deprived.” 

Even so, it is important to note that 
there were definite differences among the 
families in living standards and in the 
various indicators by which socioeconomic 
status is judged. It was possible to divide 
them into upper, middle, and lower groups 
that could be reliably distinguished by the 
Project staff. 

Close to two-thirds of the families 
were composed of husbands, wives, and chil- 
dren. In most of the other families, the 
mothers had been married at one time or 
had common-law husbands. 

In none of the above respects were 
the nursery group and the comparison group 
markedly different. We concluded, therefore, 
that the comparison group constituted a fairly 
adequate control by which the effectiveness 
of the nursery school program in improving 
the children’s intellectual functioning could 
be tested. 
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V. THE NURSERY SCHOOL 



ASSESSMENT OF the results of the 
Howard University Preschool Project calls 
for information not only about the children 
and parents who were served but also about 
the program and services the nursery school 
provided. So far, the school has been identi- 
fied as being of the traditional, middle-class 
variety. This distinguishes it from the new, 
experimental nursery schools that specifi- 
cally aim at enhancing cognitive develop- 
ment. What the designation “traditional” 
actually means, however, can be shown only 
by a fairly detailed account of the school’s 
daily activities. 

In general, traditional nursery schools 
emphasize the development of the “whole 
child.” They count on experience, explora- 
tion, and creative play, under the guidance 
of competent teachers, to advance the chil- 
dren’s emotional and social, as well as in- 
tellectual, development. The daily program 
is usually flexible, with free play, music, dra- 
matics, arts and crafts, storytelling, and 
games as the chief media of teaching. Didactic 
“lessons” are infrequent or entirely absent. 

The program of activities provided 
for the children in the project was little 
different from that which the Howard Uni- 
versity Nursery School had previously used 
with its predominantly middle-class pupils. 
The major difference lay in the length of the 
school day — 6 or 7 hours in contrast to the 
usual half-day sessions. What this meant in 
program will be described below. 



Physical Setting 

The Howard University Nursery 
School is housed in the Home Economics 
Building, an attractive, well-maintained 
structure. The indoor nursery premises (ap- 
proximately 2,000 square feet) are on the 
ground floor of the building with immediate 
access to a yard approximately 2,500 square 
feet in size and a larger outdoor playground 
of approximately 5,500 square feet. 

The indoor nursery area, which is 
continuous but divisible into three subareas, 
forms a large “L” that faces the small out- 
door playground. The wall of the central 
room is glass, thus providing light and a 
feeling of spaciousness, as if the playground 
and the interior were one unit. 

A large observation booth, equipped 
with one-way-vision windows on three sides, 
is situated in the rear center of the room. 
It can be entered from a hall behind the nurs- 
ery area and provides full vision of the en- 
tire indoor area. “Intercoms” can be turned 
on so that an observer can hear what the 
children are saying, although not always 
clearly. 

Both indoor and outdoor areas are 
equipped in the usual good-nursery-school 
style. In the indoor area at the time of our 
study were blocks, child-size tables, books, 
puzzles, magnifying glasses, plants, rocks, 
sea-shell and insect collections, a terrarium. 
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weather charts, and the like, as well as a 
housekeeping section for ^‘playing house” 
and dressing up. In the outdoor area were 
a sand box, wheel toys, free-form cement 
animals for climbing, a jungle gym, swings, 
and slide. Overall, the physical environment 
was bright, pleasant, and clean — a consider- 
able contrast to the drab homes from which 
many of the children came. 



Classroom Groupings, Teachers, 
and Teacher-child Ratios 



The children were divided into groups 
of about 12. Each group had its own teacher, 
who remained with it throughout the year. 
In dividing the children into three groups, an 
attempt was made to achieve some hetero- 
geneity on the basis of apparent family back- 
ground and test scores. At the beginning of 
the second year, the children were assigned 
to different teachers and to different groups, 
insofar as the latter was possible while still 
maintaining a within-group mixture of chil- 
dren from different kinds of homes. 

In addition to the teachers that led the 
groups, there was a Head Teacher and a liai- 
- son (“floating”) teacher who rotated among 
the groups as time permitted. Over a hun- 
dred student aides (undergraduates in child- 
hood education courses) worked with the 
children in the course of the 2 years. These 
aides seldom were on duty for more than 2 
consecutive hours, since they had to adjust 
their work in the nursery to their class 
schedules. Thus there was considerable turn- 
over in personnel in the course of a day, and 
the number of aides present and available 
for direct work with the children varied 
greatly throughout the day. 

The ratio of teaching staff to children 
shifted throughout the day from a probable 
high of one teacher or aide to two children 
to a probable low of one to seven. The av- 
erage ratio was one teacher or aide to three 



or four children. For the most part, it was 
our impression that the aides gave only 
slight assistance to the teachers, partly be- 
cause they were there for such short periods 
of consecutive time and partly because many 
of them did not seem to be at ease with the 
children or to be able to take the initiative 
in helping the teachers. Thus, the effective 
teacher-child ratio was often closer to one 
to eight or more. 



The Curriculum 



In an effort to obtain a detailed and 
systematic report of the nursery school's 
curriculum, observations were made and re- 
corded by the research staff on “daily cur- 
riculum summary sheets”. These sheets were 
devised to record the children's activities 
throughout the day according to eight cate- 
gories: general play; structured and circle 
activities; tabletop activities; outdoor play; 
juice or snack; lunch; rest period; and other 
activities. An additional category for “trips” 
was added to the curriculum summary sheets 
in the second year. 

These curriculum summary sheets 
were filled out in three rounds of observa- 
tions in the first school year (November 
1964, March and June 1965) and four rounds 
in the second year (October 1965, February, 
June, and July, 1966) . Each round consisted 
of five successive full-day observations. 
Hence, in the first year, a total of 15 full-day 
observations were made ; in the second year, 
19 full-day observations were made. (The 
reports from one day were not deemed valid.) 

The observers included graduate 
students in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of Howard University, and two mem- 
bers of the research staff. All were trained 
by the senior research worker. Prior to the 
first round of observations, interrater agree- 
ment on the meaning of the categories was 
investigated and judged to be satisfactory. 

In an observation session, each of 
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three observers focused his attention on one 
of the three groups of children during an 
entire morning or afternoon. Each observer 
recorded his group's activities once every 15 
minutes by making numerical entries on the 
sheets to indicate the number of children en- 
gaged in an activity, including such “solo" 
activities as easel painting, water play, or 
one-to-one engagements with a teacher. Since 
large blocks of time were spent in undif- 
ferentiated “rest" and “outdoor play," pre- 
‘cise attention to the specific activities of 
children was required for only limited por- 
tions of the day. Nevertheless, the observers 
were present and made observations through- 
out the day, even if this meant, on a 2-hour 
stretch of time, merely verifying that the 
children were engaged in rest or outdoor 
play. 

During the second year it was not 
necessary to have three observers present at 
a time, since it had become obvious that the 
observations were being made with adequate 
consistency and that one observer could cover 
all three groups. 

A shortcoming of the summary sheet 
was that it made no provision for recording 
“transitioning," “idling," or “toileting" be- 
havior. Anyone who has observed children 
in a nursery school knows that they spend a 
great deal of time in such behavior. “Idling" 
might be regarded as “just doing nothing" 
or “wasting time" or “fooling around," but 
it can also be viewed as a necessary kind of 
resting or seeking release from temporary 
states of tension, boredom, or excitement. 

The children in the Project spent 
much time in “idling." During an informal 
observation session in April 1965, a senior 
research worker noted the following kinds of 
such behavior within a half-hour's time ; sit- 
ting on floor, playing with feet ; quietly cry- 
ing; squatting, sucking thumb; staring out 
of window, rubbing thigh; twirling; hop- 
ping and jumping; running and sliding along 
floor; swaying against partition; sucking 
fingers; swinging feet; lying on back under 
table and patting knees; rapidly opening 
and shutting cabinet door ; licking door knob ; 
straddling chair on stomach, face down. 



sucking fist; shuffling along with back to 
wall, rhythmically bouncing against it with 
buttocks. 

Since the curriculum summary sheets 
did not provide for a record of such activities 
and since we did not ask observers to note 
the times devoted to toileting, dressing, pre- 
paring (or waiting) to leave, and the like, 
we do not have an objective record of the 
amount of time spent in these actions. A 
rough estimate would be that 15 to 25 per- 
cent of the time was spent that way. 

An analysis of the recorded observa- 
tions produced the following percentage 
breakdown of the time spent in the kinds of 
activities noted on the curriculum summary 
sheets : 





1964-65 


1965-' 


General play 
Structured and circle 


14 


6 


activities 


9 


7 


Tabletop activities 


11 


7 


Outdoor play 


18 


24 


Juice or snack _ 


4 


6 


Lunch 


8 


6 


Rest period 


34 


41 


Trips 


— 


3 


Other 


2 


— 


Total _ _ _ __ 


100 


100 



More specifically, the activities in the 
first three of the above categories were of 
the following kinds : 

General play (free or guided) : dolls, large 
blocks, hollow blocks, unit blocks, water/ 
soap, wheel toys, carpenter’s bench, sand and 
water play, easel painting, live animals, small 
toys, other. 

Structured and circle activities: storytelling, 
music, rhythms and dancing, games, cooking, 
other. 

Tabletop activities : cutting and pasting, nail- 
ing and pounding, crayons or paints, puzzles, 
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finger paint, lotto, beads, small blocks, earth 
or clay, play dough, looking at books, other. 

It will be noted that rest periods con- 
sumed 34 to 41 percent of the time accounted 
for. We do not know how this would com- 
pare with the usual half-day nursery school’s 
experience but it is perhaps not unexpected 
in view of the fact that the children were in 
the school for 6 or 7 hours a day. The Di- 
rector’s comments on this point give an addi- 
tional reason for the apparently lengthy rest 
periods : 

During the second year, despite the fact that 
the children had become 4 years old and in 
some cases were nearing 5, most of the chil- 
dren continued to take — and seemed to need 
— long afternoon naps . . . Because of the 
crowded home conditions, the rest period at 
school was the only time that some of the 
children had beds to themselves in a room 
conducive to sleep. 

Outdoor play was the next most fre- 
quent type of activity. Some of this was 
“structured” play; some of it free play un- 
der general supervision. Other major ac- 
tivities (indoor play, storytelling, music, and 
the like, and the various tabletop activities) 
consumed a fifth to a third of the time ac- 
counted for by the observers’ records. 

The summary sheets also showed the 
daily routine of the school. The following was 
the usual daily schedule: 

9:00. Arrival of the first bus, removal of 
wraps, and breakfast 

9:15 to 10:00. General indoor play or out- 
door play or tabletop activi- 
ties 

10:00. Arrival of second bus 

10:00 to 10:15. Continuation of indoor or 
outdoor play 

10:15 to 10:25. Juice 

10:25 to 10:45. Any of the following: story- 
telling, games, structured 



didactic play, music 

10:45 to 12:00. General indoor play, table- 
top activities, or outdoor 
play, including a walk if the 
weather permitted 

12 :00 to 12 :30. Lunch 

12:30 to 3:00. Rest (including toileting) 

3:00 to 3:15. Tabletop activities, games, 
music, or general indoor 
play 

3:15. Departure of first bus 

3:15 to 3:45. Outdoor play or, in inclem- 
ent weather, indoor, listen- 
ing to stories or music, look- 
ing at books, etc. 

3 :45. Departure of second bus 



Observation on Content of the Program 

The curriculum summary sheets pro- 
vided a quantitative measure of the approxi- 
mate amount of time spent in various ac- 
tivities. Just as important but more difficult 
to describe objectively is the qualitative con- 
tent of the program. For this description we 
relied upon the pooled impressions of the re- 
search team and the narrative observations 
recorded by the senior researcher. 



General play 

General indoor play, which occupied 
approximately 14 percent of the time the 
first year and 6 percent the second year, was 
usually unstructured, with the teachers in- 
teracting with individual children or with 
small groups of children, sometimes initiat- 
ing or guiding play activities, sometimes 
stepping in to settle disputes. Besides the 
regular teachers and aides, the Head Teacher 
was frequently in the classroom. She often 
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stimulated the children to dramatic, im- 
provised small-group play. The following 
notes made by the senior research worker 
on observations made during a morning in 
March, 1965, reflect varieties of dramatic 
play and interactions between the Head 
Teacher and individual children: 

9:40 — ^The Head Teacher has entered the 
area and proceeds to play with Norma. The 
Head Teacher has seated herself in front of 
the doll crib, next to the whopper blocks, 
and there is some conversation, with the 
Head Teacher encouraging Norma to "put 
the dolls to bed.” Norma enters in very ac- 
tively, brings over a dish as if to feed the 
child (or herself). 

There is now a bit of confusion, with Greta 
trying to get into the episode. There is some 
tugging at the doll, and an argument, with 
Norma trying to hit Greta on the head with 
the doll. By now, Judith also approaches this 
section, tugging away at the kitchen imple- 
ments, with a spoon sticking in her mouth. 
Sn the midst of the confusion, Judith seems 
to be able to make off with most of the 
equipment, and she proceeds very officiously 
to line it up on the table, as if making a 
place setting for a meal, getting ready to 
serve. 

After having interrupted her play with 
Norma, the Head Teacher returns, takes the 
same seat, and Norma approaches her with 
some of the kitchen equipment. Sarah (from 
another group) has joined them and is sit- 
ting on the Head Teacher’s lap. Meanwhile, 
Clara, Greta, and Judith continue to play 
with toy implements around the table. Judith 
is very possessive with the toys, vigorously 
defends anything in her possession, and 
makes a gesture of protest against any child 
who tries to get equipment away from her. 
Judith performs an effective simulated stir- 
ring movement, as if she were preparing 
food by mixing it, then pouring it into 
dishes, then cleaning the dishes off — now 
very vigorously removing particles (make- 



believe) or scraping off the table with the 
edge of the spoon. 

I now notice one of the rare occasions when 
Judith appears to be offering some of the 
simulated food to another child, or perhaps 
inviting her into the setting or party-like 
atmosphere, 

9:50 — ^There is a dress-up episode develop- 
ing with tfae Head Teacher, Greta, and 
Norma. Sarah has become a part of the 
group. Appiarently this episode is developing 
into doctor play, because I just get the end 
of a sentence involving the word "doctor” 
and perhaps "baby.” The Head Teacher is 
using the toy telephone and talking into it. 
There has been some hitting between Judith 
and Virginia. The Head Teacher breaks this 
up, saying words to the effect, "If you don’t 
want her to do that, you can talk ; she 
doesn’t want you to hit her,” Judith dis- 
solves in tears, sits on the floor, and bawls 
loudly. The Head Teacher takes her by the 
hand and leads her awav. 

The Head Teacher approaches with a toy 
stethoscope and puts it around Judith’s neck, 
but Judith will not be consoled. 

The Head Teacher stimulates dramatic play 
on the doctor theme and asks, "Does any- 
body want to be a doctor.^” Now the stetho- 
scope is around Greta’s neck, and she is mak- 
ing a primitive effort to examine Virginia. 
Virginia continues to sit on the Car-Go trike 
during the examination, with a large doll, 
and now Greta is applying the stethoscope 
to the chest of the doll. Meanwhile Judith 
appears to have regained her composure. 
There is a steady line of chatter between the 
Head Teacher and the three children in this 
group. 

The Head Teacher has Sarah on her lap, and 
Greta is again doing some doctoring. Judith, 
who is now quiet, is dressing up in a long, 
fancy sort of white robe and has rejoined 
the group. 

9:55 — ^The doctor play continues. The Head 
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Teacher has lifted Sarah and put her on a 
chair. Greta wants to examine her but Sarah 
objects. Judith is drifting. Donald (at the 
table) appears to be working quietly and 
steadily at his paper punching. 

Renee (from another group) now wanders 
into the doctor play, right thumb in mouth, 
and looks on as if wanting to join in or 
perhaps is just curious. 

Norma has the stethoscope and has put the 
ends in her ears in approved fashion. 

A teacher ushers Renee back to her proper 
section. The doctor-play group is recon- 
stituted, and Norma is examining Sarah on 
the Head Teacher’s lap. Judith wanders off, 
in her sort of dress-up stance; she has got- 
ten one of the little black purses, which she 
carries on her wrist, and is now busy button- 
ing up the large white coat, which has many 
buttons. 

Judith has now been handed a white straw 
hat, with a broad red ribbon that goes under 
the chin. She is quite a striking figure, 
dressed *'n white, with a black purse and a 
huge ribbon under her chin. 

To the above excerpts we must add an 
explanatory note: Norma was one of the 
most backward children in the nursery and 
one who was very difficult to reach. Next to 
her brother, she had the lowest initial test 
score (Stanford-Binet IQ of 66), a poor at- 
tendance record, and a slight command of 
language. If any child in the group deserved 
the label “culturally deprived," Norma did. 
Any success in bringing Norma into close 
contact with teachers and into a group-play 
situation involving some use of materials and 
participation in dramatic play must be con- 
sidered a real achievement, not only for the 
Head Teacher but for all the teachers and 
aides who came in contact with this child. 

Structured and circle activities 

These activities (comprising about 9 



percent of the time recorded in observations 
made in the first year and 7 percent in the 
second year) involved story-reading, music, 
rhythms and dancing, games, puppet shows, 
cooking, and didactic games. It was obvious 
from the materials used and the procedures 
followed by the teachers that many of the 
circle activities were carefully planned. Often 
special flash-cards, cut-outs, illustrations, 
and the like were used by the teachers and 
were worked purposefully into the circle ac- 
tivities and games, so that these materials 
and techniques had the potential of inviting 
a high level of didactic play. As would be 
expected, the children did not always pay 
close attention or respond as well as v/ould 
have been desired, so it is difficult to gauge 
the impact of these games and play lessons. 

It was obvious that, at the start, the 
children were not familiar with books and 
not used to being told stories. At first the 
teachers would just show the pictures in 
the storybooks and talk a little about them, 
relating them to objects familiar to the chil- 
dren. Gradually the children became inter- 
estesd and wanted to look for themselves, find 
familiar things in the books, and show them 
to the teacher. 

During the second year, when the 
children’s attention span had increased and 
they were familiar with the process of stoiy- 
reading and storytelling, their ability and 
pleasure in listening improved. 

Music was another frequent activity 
in the structured and circle activities cate- 
gory. Different types of musical activities 
were used, especially by two teachers who 
had strong interests in this area. One teacher 
liked kindergarten-type music, using circle 
games and songs, etc. The other was more 
interested in the expressive use of music. 
For instance, after the children had visited 
the zoo, she would play various musical 
themes and ask the children what animals 
they sounded like. Or she would ask the chil- 
dren to pretend they were a certain animal, 
as she played an appropriate musical accom- 
paniment. 
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Tabletop activities 

These activities, comprising approxi- 
mately 11 percent of the time the first year 
and 7 percent the second year, were gener- 
ally less structured than the circle activities. 
There was cutting and pasting, playing with 
dough, nailing and pounding, working on 
puzzles, playing lotto, stringing beads, play- 
ing with small blocks, or looking at books. 
The teachers helped the children individu- 
ally as needed and directed the playing of 
games. 



Outdoor play 

Outdoor play comprised approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the time the first year 
and 24 percent the second year. The in- 
crease in the second year was attributable 
in part to there being more warm weather 
and in part to difficulties with the air-con- 
ditioning system. 

This sort of activity involved con- 
siderably less interaction with teachers than 
did indoor play. Occasionally a teacher or 
aide would organize a game but, for the 
most part, the play was “free” and involved 
a good deal of desultory running around. 
Swings were among the most popular types 
of equipment, as were toys that moved, such 
as a wagon and tricycles. The sandbox was 
another popular item. The children did not 
pay as much attention to the various sta- 
tionary toys, such as the free forms, con- 
crete turtles, or the jungle gym. 



Meals and snacks 

The nutritional aspects of the meals 
will be described briefly below, under 
“health maintenance.” Here meals and 
snacks will be discussed only in their social 
context. 

For the most part, the handling of 
children during meals was fairly permissive. 



in accordance with the usual practice of good 
nursery schools. Reluctant eaters and daw- 
dlers were encouraged to finish their meals 
before getting their dessert, and all were 
encouraged to try new foods. But when a 
child was obviously not hungry or did not 
want a particular food, the teacher did not 
press. The atmosphere during lunch and 
snacks was friendly and casual. For the m.ost 
part, the table habits of the children were 
orderly and good. Toward the end of the 
first year and during the second year the 
children helped set the tables, hand out the 
food, and clean up — all of which they seemed 
to enjoy doing. 

Flowers or objects that the children 
had made were used as center-pieces for the 
tables and were sometimes used as stimuli 
for conversation. In general, however, little 
effort was made to encourage talking dur- 
ing meals or to engage children in conver- 
sation about food. Relatively little conver- 
sation was initiated by the children them- 
selves. 



Rest 

Rest periods took up a rather large 
part of the school day — according to our ob- 
servations, about a third of the time during 
the first year and 40 percent in the second 
year. Rest periods were not necessarily 
“empty” periods, however, since some of the 
children unburdened themselves at that time 
and expressed worries or fears, just as a 
small child might speak to his mother before 
going to sleep at night. The Director’s com- 
ments concerning resting patterns during 
the second year are relevant: 

As the children became 4 they were more 
aware of family problems and concerned 
over them. For instance, the room had been 
darkened for rest one day. As a little boy 
was sitting on his cot removing his shoes, 
he picked up a doll’s pocketbook, opened it, 
and in a very grownup voice said, ”A11 I’ve 
got is this 10 dollars. We’ve got to pay the 



man the rent, and we’ve got to have food.” 

There was great variety in the rest- 
ing habits of the children. Some fell asleep 
almost immediately after lunch; some were 
seemingly overtired and found it difficult to 
relax. Some had to have an adult by the bed- 
side. About four children found it difficult 
to sleep at ail. The teachers used their judg- 
ment as to when these children might leave 
for quiet play. 

During the second year, two children 
who had difficulty napping were separated 
from the others during the rest period. One 
of the teachers engaged in some quiet activ- 
ity with them at first and then eased them 
into sleep, often remaining with them. 
These were two children with special diffi- 
culties who came from stressful environ- 
ments. The Head Teacher used this oppor- 
tunity to give them the additional support 
of an adult’s interest and warmth. 



Toileting 

As a rule, children were free to visit 
the toilet at any time during the day. When 
a child was in the toilet (a very popular 
part of the nursery for most of the chil- 
dren), supervision was usually provided by 
a teacher or an aide, and the children were 
encouraged not to dawdle and to “finish up.” 
Conversation about toileting and body func- 
tions was not ordinarily pursued, even 
though broached by a child to a teacher or 
aide. 



Curriculum Changes in the Second Year 

There were no gross changes in the 
nursery program during the second year 
but, within the broad categories of the cur- 
riculum, changes were made to utilize the 
children’s increased attention span, their ad- 
justment to the school routine, and their 



more orderly and systematic behavior. Chil- 
dren were helped to carry through on more 
complicated projects, such as planting bean 
seedlings in small pots, transplanting them 
to the garden, and watering and nurturing 
them until they bore fruit. They were also 
given more opportunity to choose their ac- 
tivities, plan their activities with the teacher, 
and carry out responsibilities, such as put- 
ting chairs in a circle, putting away blocks, 
setting the tables for lunch, etc. There was 
an increase in what might be loosely termed 
“reading readiness” activities, such as list- 
ing the children’s names and using sym- 
bols to represent the tasks each youngster 
had chosen to be responsible for. 

The chief change in the curriculum 
was the addition of considerably more field 
trips. The children went to a post office to 
mail cards to their parents that they had 
pre)pared at school. They visited the railroad 
station, a fire department, a bakery, the Na- 
tional Zoo, the municipal wharf and marina, 
a farm, a grocery store, a lumber yard (for 
things specifically needed for the work- 
bench) , the University greenhouse. Rock 
Creek Nature Center, the Department of 
Commerce aquarium, and the Museum of 
History and Technology. 

One strategically planned “field trip” 
was the visit to a nursery child’s home. Here 
the children had their mid-morning snack 
on the front porch, saw some new puppies, 
and enjoyed a playhouse. (It was better 
than the real house, the mother said, because 
it didn’t leak.) The Head Teacher reported 
that the excursion, as had been hoped, helped 
the rigid and withdrawn child who was the 
host to mingle more comfortably with the 
others. There were also many “walking 
trips” on or near the University campus to 
collect nature-study specimens or to see 
specific events, such as the raising of the 
flag. Some of the mothers, as well as teach- 
ers and aides, accompanied the children. 

Two structural changes which oc- 
curred toward the end of the second year 
were a shift from eating in three separate 
groups to one common area (as would oc- 



cur in kindergarten) and to using separate 
toilet facilities for boys and girls. 



Teaching Styles and School -Atmosphere 

No two teaching styles are exactly 
alike, and it is not uncommon for styles to 
differ markedly even when teachers work 
side by side in the same room with similar 
children. In the Howard University Nurs- 
ery School these differences were readily 
apparent after a few hours’ observation. 
For example, one of the younger teachers 
seemed more consistently aware of the need 
to evoke speech on the part of the children, 
and more often than the other teachers 
sought to give words and expressions to 
children and to elicit them during times of 
general play. Another teacher was excep- 
tionally calm with the children. Although 
she seldom exhibited enthusiasm in her en- 
gagement of the children in play, she never- 
theless seemed to “wear well” and to have 
excellent rapport with them. A third teacher, 
while very well organized and highly skill- 
ful in managing unruly or disruptive be- 
havior on the part of the more difficult chil- 
dren, displayed a somewhat “custodial” 
style in some aspects of her teaching role. 

The overall atmosphere of the nur- 
sery was permissive and warm. Although 
the children were handled with firmness 
when behavior was markedly aggressive and 
clearly unacceptable to the general welfare 
of the group, we noted few occasions when 
emphatically firm handling on the part of 
the teachers (such as in coping with tan- 
trums or in physically restraining a child 
from striking another) was needed or used. 
On no occasion did we see a child managed 
in a punitive or harsh manner. We observed 
no outbursts of anger or otherwise undisci- 
plined behavior on the part of teachers or 
aides. The Howard University Nursery 
School was clearly a benign and pleasant 
setting for young children. 



Health Maintenance Measures 

The children did not have a daily 
health inspection as in some nursery schools, 
but the teachers were alert to signs of illness. 
If a child was sick and it was learned that 
there was somebody at home to care for 
him, he was sent home by taxi with an aide. 
If no one was at home, the child was placed 
in the isolation room of the nursery, with 
an aide in attendance. The University 
health facilities were available, and emer- 
gency needs were met by Freedman’s Hos- 
pital, which is adjacent to the University. 
Parents were urged, and occasionally as- 
sisted, by staff members to keep clinic ap- 
pointments for routine “shots” and to com- 
plete all health requirements for the chil- 
dren’s entrance into kindergarten. 

During the 2 years of nursery school 
there was the usual run of childhood dis- 
eases (measles, mumps, colds, chickenpox, 
etc.) and a few instances of contagious di- 
arrhea, ringworm, impetigo, pinworms, and 
one case of scarlet fever. 

As for meals, after the second week 
of the school’s first year, a breakfast of 
cereal and milk was provided, since it had 
become apparent to the staff that many of 
the children were coming to school without 
breakfast. A noon meal was also served, 
consisting of such items as soup, vegetables, 
milk, meat, bread, jillo, canned fruit, and 
peanut butter and jelly sandwiches. “Snacks” 
were also provided, as is usual in nursery 
schools. 



School Attendance 

The school year lasted 9 months (Oc- 
tober through July) the first year, and 10 
months (September through July) the sec- 
ond year, yielding a total of 187 school days 
the first year and 205 the second year. The 
average daily attendance at the school was 
about 75 percent each year. Individual at- 
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tendance varied greatly, ranging from 26 to 
95 percent of the time the first year and 9 
to 95 percent the second year. During both 
years, attendance was highest in the first 2 
months of the school year and lowest during 
December and January. 

The attendance patterns of individ- 
ual children that were established the first 
year were, by and large, carried over to the 
second year. Five children were among the 
“top 10” in attendance both years; seven 
were in the “bottom 10 ' both years. In no 
instance did a child in the bottom 10 the 
first year jump to the top 10 the second 
year, or vice versa. 

As Table III indicates, there was a 
moderate relationship between attendance 
and SES level. In the first year, a third of 
the children from the highest and middle 
SES groups, as contrasted with less than 10 
percent of those from the lowest group, at- 
tended most regularly. The least frequent 
attenders were concentrated in the families 
with the lowest SES rating. The picture was 
much the same in the second year. 

The attrition of the nursery group 
over the 2 years was remarkably low. In the 
course of that time only two children were 
withdrawn from the school. In both cases, 
the withdrawal was due to the fact that the 
family moved a considerable distance from 
the school, and it was impossible to arrange 
suitable transportation for the child. A third 
child was withdrawn for 3 months in the 
second year in order that she could visit her 
grandparents in the West Indies. She was 
re-enrolled in the school for the final month. 



Teachers’ Opinions about Program 
Changes Needed 



At the close of the second year (that 
is, at the end»^ the Project), the Director 
and the teachewl' were asked by the research 
staff how they would want to improve the 



Table III 

ATTENDANCE AT NURSERY SCHOOL 
BY SES QUARTILE 



Children’s 

Attendance 

Records 


First Year 


Second Year 


SES Level 


SES Level 


Top 


Middle 


Low- 

est 


Top 


Middle 


Low- 

est 


Top 10 at- 
tendees — 


3 


6 


1 


3 


7 


Z 


Middle 
group — 


5 


9 


4 


3 


6 


6 


Bottom 10 
attenders - 


1 


3 


6 


1 


4 


5 


Total 


9 


18 


11 


7 


17 


11 



program if they were to do it over again. 
The following points were made. 

1. Shorten the length of the school 
day. (Although the children had a long rest 
period, the teachers had to be with them 
during this time. Therefore there was hardly 
a moment during the day when the teachers 
could relax. This situation was ameliorated 
somewhat the second year by giving each 
teacher a half-day off a week.) 

2. Provide more focused, specific, and 
directly supervised training for the student 
aides and arrange for them to spend longer 
consecutive periods of time in the nursery. 
(With more adequate help from the aides, 
the day might not have been so tiring for 
the rest of the teaching staff.) Two teachers 
suggested that the ideal teacher-pupil ratio 
for work with children from low-income 
homes would be one teacher and a full-time 
trained aide for every five or six children. 

3. Have more meetings for the teach- 
ers and the adult activities worker, at which 
individual children’s progress and difficul- 
ties can be discussed and feelings about the 
program aired. 
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4. Provide more manipulative equip- 
ment, such as peg-boards; also a petty cash 
fund, so that purchases of small items can 
be made as needed. 

5. Provide more floor space. Space 
limitations restricted some activities, such 
as water play and easel painting, and also 
necessitated a greater than optimal degree 
of regimentation. 

6. Secure a more heterogeneous group 
of children. Some of the children who were 
among the most verbal at the beginning of 
the program did not seem to make further 
progress in language development. Perhaps 
they would have benefited more if they had 
had the stimulus of talkative, middle-class 
children. 

It was the opinion of the research 
staff that all of the above points were valid. 
Points 1 and 2 reflect the teachers' expressed 



regret that they did not have enough time 
and energy to give as much individual at- 
tention and help with language development 
as they would have liked. Although the pro- 
gram was much like that of good, tradi- 
tional-type nursery schools, there was less 
conversation with individual children — less 
supporting or initiating of conversations — 
than one would usually find in a university 
laboratory preschool that serves middle-class 
children or in a superior suburban pre- 
school. The explanation may lie in the 
amount of attention to other aspects of the 
program that work with deprived children 
entails. However that may be, it seems likely 
that the teachers were right in thinking that 
more attention to language development was 
needed, for even at the end of the 2 years 
the children seemed to have less verbal 
knowledge and facility than comparable 
middle-class children. 



VI. THE ADULT ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 



ALMOST WITHOUT EXCEPTION, 
sponsors of preschool programs for low- 
income children stipulate that close coopera- 
tion with parents is important, if not essen- 
tial, to successful work with children.^^ It is 
rare to encounter an effort in the field of 
early childhood education, especially if the 
client population is predominantly of low 
income, that does not make some provision 
for involving parents in the service. 

The ways of involving parents dif- 
fer. Sometimes the parents are joint part- 
ners in the day-to-day educational work of 
the preschool, being employed as full or 
part-time teachers. Sometimes the par- 
ents are given traditional parent-education 
courses. They are invited to attend lectures 
or to enroll in discussion groups dealing 
with such topics as methods of discipline, 
the father’s role, feeding problems, sex edu- 
cation, and the like. Sometimes the parents 
are invited to join a parent-teacher associa- 
tion. Whatever the means, the minimal goal 
of parent involvement is to secure the 
friendly cooperation of the parents with the 
staff of the nursery school. 



For varied expressions of this view., see among others 
the following: Benjamin Bloom, Allison Davis, and Robert 
Hess, op. cit,; Training Home Economics Program Assistants 
to Work with Low-Income Families, No. PA-681, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Federal Extension Service, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., November 
1965 ; Services for Families Living in Public Housing, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and U.S. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., July, 1963 ; and Louise Proehl 
Shoemaker, Parent and Family Life Education for Low-Income 
Families, Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 434, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1965. 



As has been said, the Howard Uni- 
versity Preschool Project had a parent- 
involvement program that was carried on 
under the heading of “adult activities.” 
Briefly stated, the objectives were: 

1. To secure the cooperation of par- 
ents or parent substitutes in supporting and 
reinforcing the efforts of the teachers so as 
to promote the general intellectual and so- 
cial growth of the children. 

2. To support and reinforce the 
nursery-school experiences of the children 
by activities in their own homes. 

A widely held view among practition- 
ers and program planners is that parent ed- 
ucation for low-income families is more 
promising when it is organized around ac- 
tivity programs rather than discussion 
groups or lectures.^® This was accepted as a 
guiding principle in setting up adult activi- 
ties in the Howard Project. 

tn planning this program it was de- 
cided to avoid the term parent education and 
to treat the parents, despite anticipated 
handicaps and limitations, as competent 
partners in the nursery school endeavor. 
They would be invited to join with the staff 
in working for the present and future wel- 
fare of their children. It was not expected 
that the parents’ chief aim would be their 
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own improvement, such as acquiring abstract 
knowledge of child behavior or securing sat- 
isfaction from working with experts and re- 
ceiving approval from them. Rather, it was 
hoped that they would enter into the activi- 
ties in order to improve the lot of their chil- 
dren and to help the school to help the chil- 
dren. In other words, the appeal would not 
be “You need our help to become better par- 
ents” but rather “We need your help in do- 
ing a good job with your children.” It was 
in line with this approach that the staff 
members chiefly responsible for contacts 
v/ith the families were called adult workers 
rather than parent educators. 

There were two adult workers on the 
Project staff — one full time and the other 
part time. The chief worker had been trained 
in social work ; the other was a young 
teacher who, among other duties, regularly 
escorted the children to and from school in 
the bus the school provided. 

The professional style of the chief 
worker was warm and pleasant, and her ap- 
pearance and manner were decidedly upper- 
middle class. There can be little doubt that 
she was accepted and respected by most 
families in the Project. A year after the 
children had completed nursery school, the 
mothers still spoke of her with warm admi- 
ration and enthusiasm. 

The assistant adult worker was less 
experienced than her chief in public rela- 
tions or social-work types of activities. Her 
manner, however, v/as very pleasant. She 
was well liked by the parents and had a 
friendly, engaging style in dealing with 
them. 

During the first 2 months of the first 
year, one of the senior research workers 
took part in the group meetings with par- 
ents, group work being one of his profes- 
sional competencies. Playing this double role 
of researcher and practitioner did not prove 
to be feasible, however, and was soon 
abandoned. 

The adult activities that were carried 
on were of two types: group meetings or 
other activities at prearranged times, and 



individual contacts with families, sometimes 
by appointment but usually unscheduled. 



The Group Meetings 

Prior to the opening of school, an 
orientation meeting for parents was held, 
with 22 of them in attendance. The Head 
Teacher described the nursery school pro- 
gram, and the parents were requested to 
help with special projects. The parents se- 
lected Wednesday afternoons and Saturday 
mornings as the most convenient days for 
future meetings, though it was clear that no 
one time would suit all parents. Evening 
meetings were seldom held, being inconven- 
ient for most of the parents. 

During the first school year, 49 group 
meetings were held, including the usual 
weekly meetings which involved the activity 
projects. This figure included special trips 
and parties. 

The Howard University Department 
of Home Economics provided ample space 
and equipment for the adult activities pro- 
gram. Parents occasionally commented on 
the pleasantness of the surroundings. From 
time to time special transportation arrange- 
ments were made for parents who had diffi- 
culty in getting to and from meetings, al- 
though this was not done routinely. 

Parents were encouraged to bring 
their children to the group meetings, and 
arrangements were consistently made to 
provide special supervision for the children. 
The supervisor was usually a graduate stu- 
dent in the Howard University Department 
of Home Economics. When a large number 
of children attended, more than one such 
assistant was employed. The children were 
permitted to play with the toys, stories were 
read to them, light snacks were furnished, 
and organized games and play activities 
were encouraged. 

A typical group meeting lasted 2 
hours or more. It usually included a series 
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of activity projects and a visit to the nursery 
premises to see the latest work of the chil- 
dren or to watch the children from the ob- 
servation booth. A staff member was present 
to answer parents’ questions and to explain 
what was going on in the nursery school. 
At the conclusion of each meeting, punch or 
coffee and cookies were served. Occasionally 
there was a brief talk by the adult worker 
or other staff member concerning some as- 
pect of the nursery program. Once each year 
a film on child development was shown, 
followed by a discussion led by the Head 
Teacher. 

During the group meetings there was 
usually spontaneous discussion and conver- 
sation among the parents, centering mainly 
on their children, especially those who were 
attending the nursery school. The parents 
often volunteered information about prog- 
ress and improvement in the children’s be- 
havior, frequently attributing this to the 
beneficial influence of the school. They were 
also quite free in discussing their children’s 
problems, such as enuresis, temper tantrums, 
finicky f^od habits, or difficulties with sib- 
lings. Other problems, such as shopping, 
job training, and family planning, were also 
occasionally brought up by the parents. The 
mothers would often give suggestions to one 
another, and staff members gave specific ad- 
vice on rearing children. 

The following kinds of activities were 
undertaken d ring the first year’s meetings : 
making washcloths, sewing smocks, paint- 
ing nests of tin cans, making lotto games, 
unpacking and sorting books, decorating 
wastebaskets, making doll clothing, ironing 
sheets, fashioning decorations for Easter 
and Christmas parties, preparing desserts 
for the nursery school, mending children’s 
clothing, fingerpainting, making book ends, 
planting flowers, preparing skirts for use in 
the children’s dramatic play, keeping a 
scrapbook of parent activities, sanding and 
painting equipment for the playground. 
Parents were encouraged to borrow books 
and games from the school for use at home. 
Fathers were helpful in assembling and re- 



pairing toys and painting outdoor equip- 
ment. 

In lieu of the meetings at Howard 
University, there were occasional meetings 
in the neighborhood to accommodate the 
parents who might be able to attend a meet- 
ing close to their home but who could not 
come to Howard University. (Although the 
university was within walking distance for 
some parents, it involved a bus ride of 10 or 
20 minutes for others.) Several mothers 
volunteered or were asked to hold meetings 
in their homes; they seemed to take pride 
in doing so. Sometimes two mothers shared 
the responsibility for serving refreshments. 

Beside these weekly meetings, several 
“special activities” were planned. In the first 
year these consisted of the following: 

1. The library project. A visit was made to 
the main branch of the Washington, D.C., 
public library that was located in the 
neighborhood where most of the parents 
in the project lived. A special story dem- 
onstration was conducted by the chil- 
dren’s librarian, and the mothers filled 
out forms for library cards. The Exten- 
sion Division of the public library pro- 
vided a book service that enabled parents 
to borrow books for their children. 

2. Consumer exhibit. On one Wednesday 
the mothers attended a fashion show at 
a suburban shopping center. Children 
from that area modeled clothing made 
by their parents. 

3. Christmas party. Mothers, fathers, and 
siblings attended this festive occasion, 
where there was group singing, and a 
Christmas program was presented by the 
nursery children. 

4. Easter party. The children presented a 
program, and the new playground was 
officially opened. 

5. White House tour. This popular trip was 
suggested by the mothers. 

6. Family night. This was the culminating 
and most successful activity of the year. 
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held late in July. Parents contributed to 
the picnic-type supper, helped with the 
food preparation, serving, and cleaning 
up. One father led the group singing. 
On a tour of the nursery school the par- 
ents saw the art work of their children 
exhibited, as well as items made by par- 
ents for the school and the scrapbook of 
parent activities. 

7. Family exchange. Parents contributed 
books and outgrown clothing to other 
children in the Project who could use 
them. Some of the clothing was received 
from friends of the university and was 
distributed to children in the neighbor- 
hood, not necessarily connected with the 
Project. This process of sharing and help- 
ing each other seemed quite important 
to the mothers. 

Apart from the group meetings, some 
mothers also assisted in the nursery school 
program. They were not employed on a 
regular basis as aides or helpers but occa- 
sionally certain parents were invited to help 
in serving meals, helping to toilet children 
and prepare them for their naps, storing 
cots after naps, and reading to the children. 
Parents also acted as chaperons or assist- 
ants when the children went on “trips." 

At the beginning of the second school 
year, a committee selected by the mothers 
met with the adult worker to decide what 
type of adult activities would be most de- 
sirable during the second year. It was de- 
cided that there should be fewer group meet- 
ings and that more emphasis should be 
placed on the policy of encouraging parents 
to visit the school individually, talk with 
the teachers, and assist in the nursery school. 
As a result, 23 group meetings (less than 
half the number that were scheduled the 
previous year) were held in 1965-66. 

The meetings in the second year were 
of the same general sort as those held pre- 
viously. Three meetings were devoted to 
planning and discussing the adult activities 
program. They were combined with some 
other activity such as unpacking and sorting 



books, making cookies, and repairing toys. 
Five meetings were devoted to sewing. 
(Some mothers had specifically asked for 
assistance in making children's clothes out 
of discarded dresses. A graduate student in 
home economics helped them with this proj- 
ect, which included instruction and practice 
in using an electric sewing machine.) One 
meeting focused on a parent-staff discus- 
sion on how the 4-year-old behaves. Several 
meetings were devoted to making Christmas 
and Easter decorat' ons and to compiling a 
cookbook of low-cost, nutritious recipes. Two 
neighborhood meetings were held, one of 
which involved group singing and playing 
of games. The rest of the meetings centered 
on trips to the public library, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and a department store at 
Christmastime and to parties for Christmas, 
Easter, and Family Night. 

Attendance at group meetings 

As might be expected, the attendance 
was largest at the “special occasion" meet- 
ings, such as the orientation meeting at the 
beginning of the first school year, when 21 
mothers, one father, and two relatives at- 
tended, representing 24 of the 36 families. 
The Christmas parties were attended by 15 
to 20 parents and 8 to 10 siblings. The 
Easter parties were almost as well attended. 
On Family Night, which was the most “gala" 
occasion, over 20 parents were present (in- 
cluding six fathers the first year, and five 
the second year) plus about 15 siblings and 
several relatives. 

At the other group meetings, attend- 
ance rarged from one to eight parents per 
session both years, with an average attend- 
ance of four. There was little shift in at- 
tendance patterns between 1964 and 1966. 
The same 11 families accounted for three- 
fourths of the total attendance at group 
meetings in 1964-65 and about two-thirds of 
those in 1965-66. 

The main difference in attendance 
patterns between the 2 years was that in the 
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second year slightly fewer parents attended 
frequently and more did not attend at all. 
For instance, there were eight families who 
came to at least 30 percent of the meetings 
the first year, while only five families at- 
tended as frequently in the second year. In 
the first year there were three families that 
were not represented at any meeting, while 
there were five such families the second year. 
There was only one family that did not at- 
tend any meeting either year. 

There was some association between 
attendance and the socioeconomic rating of 
the family, as Table IV shows. During the 
first year, none of the nine mothers who 
were classified at the lowest socioeconomic 
level attended more fhan four of the 49 
meetings, while eight of the nine whose 
socioeconomic level was the highest attended 
five or more meetings, four of these mothers 
being present 10 or more times. The 18 
mothers in the middle group were evenly 
divided below and above the five-meeting 
level. 



Table IV 



NUMBER OF FAMILIES ATTENDING 
STATED NUMBER OF GROUP MEETINGS 
BY SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL 



Socio-^ 

economic 

Level 


First Year 


Second Year 


Attended 
5 or 
more 
meetings 


Attended 
less than 
5 

meetings 


Attended 
4 or 
more 
meetings 


Attended 
less than 
4 

meetings 


Top 

quactile— 


8 


1 


6 


3 


Middle 


9 


9 


6 


11 


Lowest ^ 
quactile—. 




9 


1 


8 


Total 

families— 


17 


19 


13 


22 



In the second year there were less 
than half as many meetings as in the first — 



23 instead of 49. Only 13 out of 35 mothers 
attended four or more of them, and these 
were about evenly divided between the top 
and the middle SES groups. One mother who 
attended more than three meetings belonged 
to a family that was especially poor. Seven 
mothers did not come to any meeting, four 
of them being rated as belonging to the 
lowest socioeconomic group. 

In general, then, the mothers whose 
level of living was the lowest were the least 
likely to attend meetings. Actually, however, 
only four mothers in all were really frequent 
attenders. 

A possible cluster of conditions might 
account for the relationship between socio- 
economic level and attendance. The families 
in the highest and the middle SES groups 
were probably closer to having middle-class 
ways of life, in which some degree of par- 
ticipation by parents in their children's edu- 
cation is expected. They may have had 
greater hope that schooling would be a 
means for increasing their children's chances 
for a good life. Or they simply may have 
had more reserve energy, both physical and 
emotional, or more opportunity to arrange 
for absences from home. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that motivation (or lack of it) to participate 
in the adult activities was determined chiefly 
by degree of the parents' concern for their 
children's welfare. No doubt this was the 
main motivation for some of the parents. 
But there were also families in which sup- 
port and approval of the school seemed high 
but attendance at school-sponsored events 
was infrequent. 

For example, one mother in the low- 
est SES group seemed to have a positive 
attitude toward the school from the start, 
sent her twin children regularly, and was 
always disposed in a friendly way to staff 
members and researchers. The fact that she 
attended only three meetings in the first 
year and one in the second year seems ex- 
plainable by the fact that she was the head 
of a family of four children who were under 
4 years of age when the Project started. It 
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took considerable effort on her part to come 
to even four meetings. 

Actually, evidences of hostility or 
lack of amiability in dealing with the nurs- 
ery school staff were extremely rare. Almost 
invariably, parents were cordial and pleas- 
ant when visited or telephoned by staff 
members and research workers. They re- 
peatedly expressed regret at not being able 
to take a more active part in the activities 
supportive of the school. 

In the exceptional cases in which 
there was reluctance or unwillingness to 
cooperate with the school, we suspect that 
it had more to do with psychological or so- 
cial problems in the life of the parents than 
with indifference or liostility toward the 
Project. For example, one mother gave the 
appearance of being a seriously depressed 
woman. Often she could not mobilize enough 
energy to have her child ready when the 
school bus arrived. After numerous warm 
and cajoling invitations by the adult worker, 
this mother did manage to attend four meet- 
ings during the first year. She seemed to 
enjoy the meetings she did attend. 

There were a few other families 
whose apathy and general disorganization 
were reflected in poor attendance at group 
meetings. For the most part, however, the 
idea that low-income families are indiffer- 
ent or even hostile to schools was not sub- 
stantiated by the experience of the Howard 
Project. From the outset, most parents were 
highly sympathetic to the nursery school and 
proud to have their children enrolled in it. 

Attendance of fathers 

Parent education programs for low- 
income families have not usually been suc- 
cessful in securing the cooperation of fa- 
thers. In comparison with other programs, 
the Howard Project did not do poorly in 
this respect. To be sure, it was usually the 
mother who attended group meetings, which 
by and large were held during the day. 
However, there were two fathers who at- 



tended meetings although their wives did 
not. Both of these fathers were classified as 
belonging to the middle SES group. 

Turning to more typical situations, 
we find that during the first school year 12 
fathers came to at least one group meeting. 
The maximum number of meetings attended 
by any one father was four. Most fathers 
who attended at all came only once or twice. 
During the second year, 11 fathers attended 
at least one group meeting; four of these 
were fathers who had not attended any 
meetings the first year. As to SES level, 
only fathers from the highest and the mid- 
dle SES groups attended the first year, but 
in the second year, three of the seven fa- 
thers in the lowest group came to at least 
one meeting. 

Some fathers participated, however, 
in other ways. Some visited school on their 
day off from work. Some helped repair toys 
and paint the playground equipment. Two 
came to school for the first few days of the 
first school year, when their children were 
having separation problems. Several pro- 
vided transportation for other parents to 
“special occasion" meetings. One went on the 
White House tour; one supervised the chil- 
dren’s play at an Easter parly; one led the 
singing at several group meetings. The few 
fathers who attended discussion meetings 
joined in the discussion and made pertinent 
comments about their children. 

In both years combined, 18 of the 28 
fathers or father-substitutes came to group 
meetings at the school or visited the school. 
The maximum number of meetings attended 
by any one man was eight. One father at- 
tended five meetings, and two attended four 
times. All of these relatively frequent at- 
tenders were in the highest SES group. 



Individual Contacts 

Besides the group meetings, the other 
integral part of the adult activities program 



was what we have called “individual con- 
tacts." These, typically, were unscheduled 
but involved more than incidental or trivial 
remarks or conversations. All staff members 
who had dealings with parents or relatives 
were asked to report these contacts on a 
special form, giving the date, time, place, 
and circumstances, as well as a two-or-three- 
sentence description of what took place. 
These records were apparently prepared 
regularly, usually by the adult workers. The 
majority of these individual contacts were 
initiated by the school. Most of them had to 
do with giving information, making inquir- 
ies about the children or their families, or 
requesting specific assistance from a parent. 

The parent-initiated individual con- 
tacts generally involved giving information 
about the child and/or family, observational 
visits to the school, offers to help the sichool 
in some way, or expression of regret for not 
being able to attend a meeting. 

There was a decided increase in the 
number of individual contacts in the second 
year, the total number increasing from 322 
in the first school year to 583 in the stjcond. 
This was in part a reflection of the decision 
by staff and parents to decrease the number 
of group meetings and put more emphasis 
on the school's open-door policy, whereby 
parents were encouraged to drop in when- 
ever they could. 

In the second school year the parents 
were more apt to take the initiative in sup- 
plying the school with information about the 
children or themselves. Conversely, the staff 
made more inquiries about the families than 
about the children. This may indicate that 
by the second year the staff had become 
well acquainted with the families as families, 
not just as parents of the nursery-school 
children. 

Another interesting shift in the pat- 
tern of individual contacts in 1966 was the 
increased number of instances in which par- 
ents offered to assist the school in some way. 
These offers frequently resulted in a mother, 
a sibling, or some other relative assisting 
in the nursery school classroom or in the 



adult activities workroom. Thirteen mothers, 
one sibling, and one aunt helped in the class- 
room during the second school year. 

Examples of some of the reasons for 
individual contacts were enumerated by the 
adult worker as follows: 

Discussion of financial problems 

Help with carfare or transportation arrange- 
ments 

Provision of clothing for needy children and 
other family matters 

Discussion about problems in child rearing 

Referrals to agencies for health problems 

Visiting families during times of illness, 
both at home and in the hospital 

Discussion of family problems, such as con- 
flict between parents 

Discussion of school problems of siblings 

The families whose socioeconomic 
rating was the highest initiated proportion- 
ately more Individual contacts in both years 
than did the other two SES groups. Con- 
versely, the lowest SES group initiated the 
fewest individual contacts. There was, how- 
ever, some increase in the number of parent- 
initiated contacts by the middle SES group 
in the second year. Moreover, in all groups 
the total number of families that initiated 
contacts increased during the second school 
year. 

An entirely different picture is pre- 
sented when school-initiated contacts are re- 
lated to SES level. In both years a larger 
proportion of the lowest SES families than 
of highest SES families were contacted fre- 
quently by the school. This reflects the more 
frequent problems in the former group. 

For instance, the family that received 
the highest number (21) of school-initiated 
contacts the first year and the second high- 
est (15) the second year was one of the 
neediest families in the project. The child 
was definitely undernourished, and the 



teachers reported that during the first year 
of nursery school he ate ravenously. During 
a period when the father was in jail, the 
family was often without food. School con- 
tacts with this family involved discussions 
of job training for the mother and eiforts 
to secure food stamps and welfare assist- 
ance. Considerable time was also spent in 
taking the child back and forth to a clinic. 

Another low SES family had few in- 
dividual contacts with the school during the 
first year but received the largest number in 
the second year. This large increase was due 
chiefly to a prolonged crisis involving the 
children’s health. Following hospitalization, 
the family had great difficulty in securing 
clearance from the health department for 
the children’'s return to school. The family 
problems were further complicated by the 
fact that another child in the family be- 
came seriously ill and, in a family alterca- 
tion, the mother shot her husband in the 
leg. This combination of difficulties led the 
adult worker to assist in getting the twins 
to the clinic and securing their clearance for 
return to school. 



Impressionistic Evaluation of Adult 
Activities Program 

The research plan did not call for a 
systematic evaluation of the adult-activities 
program but some of the impressions of the 
research staff may be worth conununicating. 

In our view the Project was reason- 
ably successful in attaining the adult-activi- 
ties program’s first goal — cooperation of the 
parents. The relationship between staff and 
parents was excellent, and the parents were 
clearly pleased to have the children enrolled 
in the school. To what extent the good 
parent-staff relationship was due to the in- 
dividual contacts, the group meetings, or the 
festive-occasion parties at the school, or to 
a combination of all three types of activities 
cannot be determined. The decision to have 



fewer group meetings the second year and 
the increased responsibility that the parents 
took the second year in contacting the school 
suggest that individual contacts, participa- 
tion in the nursery school, plus the few 
activity-oriented projects that the mothers 
themselves suggested (e.g., the sewing proj- 
ect) and the usual holiday celebrations at 
school were a more successful combination 
of activities than trying to have a group 
meeting every week. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the routine group meetings, although 
not usually well attended, seemed to have a 
good deal of significance for about a fourth 
of the mothers. At the end of the second 
year, the mothers were asked at two meet- 
ings to respond to the question: “What has 
the Program for Children and Parents 
meant to me?” Although their replies may 
have a testimonial tinge, they are suggestive 
of benefits derived from nursery attendance 
that go beyond the IQ changes thrt are 
reported in the next chapter. 

By discussing problems your child has, you 
find that other parents have thr same prob- 
lems with their children . . . that the 3 and 
4 year old child wants to do things for him- 
self without much help from parents .... 
Children learn how to meet others . . . they 
learn to share. Cindy was shy and selfish 
before coming to the nursery school. She 
talks now and is not selfish. I have enjoyed 
meeting the other parents and working with 
them. I did not know any of them before 
the program started. 



Andrew is a better child now and is inter- 
ested in more things. He is friendly and 
plays better with other children. I enjoyed 
the sewing project and the family night. 
Above all, I enjoyed observing the children 
to see how they act and what they were 

doing in school. Having Mrs. T fthe 

Head Teacher} explain the activities to par- 
ents was very helpful. I like the discussions. 
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They have helped me to understand the 
other children better. 



Abigail gets along better now with her 
brothers and sisters and the other children 
in the neighborhood . . . The average per- 
son thinks the child is afraid of the teacher 
when she starts to school, but she is actually 
afraid of the other children ... I appreciate 
everything the nursery school has done and 
ril miss it. ril miss the parents and the 
activities. 



I have enjoyed working with the children 
in the nursery school ... I think I get a 
better understanding of my own children 
from working with the nursery school chil- 
dren ... I have met more people since I 
started working with the parent group. I 
had lived in that neighborhood and had 
not met anyone . . . After I started coming 
to the school I met many people. 



I have enjoyed meeting the parents and the 
teachers. I like to come up to school. I like 
the trips, especially to the library. 



The nursery school has helped Teresa to 
think. Her conversations now make sense. 
She can make decisions . . . She shares more 
now and is not as selfish. 



Prudence talks more. She has more opin- 
ions of her own ... I like this nursery 
school because the children get more indi- 
vidual attention. . . . 



Vernon did not like milk before he came 
to the nursery school . . . He eats foods he 
didn’t like before he came to nursery school 
. . . He likes other children and isn’t shy 
with strangers. 



Jerome has learned so much . . . He knows 



the names of so many objects . . . One of 
the things I enjoyed so much was the Fam- 
ily Night we had last summer. 



I was surprised at the progress Donald made 
in the nursery school. He has learned to get 
along with other children — not only the 
nursery-school children. I feel that one of 
the biggest mistakes parents make is trying 
to push their children too fast. I enjoyed 
the family night and meeting all the par- 
ents and the teachers. I like the idea of 
holding the meeting in the nursery school 
today. We can see where the children go 
to school and see the work done by all of 
them. (Comment by a father.) 

All of the above comments were 
made by parents who were in either the 
highest or the middle SES group. We do not 
know whether the meetings could have been 
made more meaningful for the lowest SES 
families or whether their burden of routine 
living was so heavy that they would not 
have attended many meetings, regardless 
of content. It is obvious from the records 
that a feeling of sharing and camaraderie 
developed among the mothers who attended 
fairly frequently. This may have contributed 
to their cooperative spirit toward the school 
programs and the staff. 

To what extent did the adult activi- 
ties program fulfill its second goal, that of 
reinforcing the nursery school experience in 
the home? Unfortunately we have no basis 
for answering that question. It is true that 
books and games were borrowed and taken 
home but we do not know the extent to 
which they were used. As will be shown 
later, there was no relationship between 
parents’ participation and the extent of 
their children’s increase in IQ. However, it 
is possible that the adult activity program 
may have sparked interest and knowledge 
that will bear fruit in future years. 

Although shifts in child-rearing at- 
titudes and practices were not an explicit 
goal of the adult activities program, the 



staff felt a sense of accomplishment when 
they noticed that the relations between par- 
ents and children apparently became hap- 
pier and more relaxed. In summarizing her 
report of the last group meeting, the Head 
Teacher commented : “From a teacher's 
point of view, the acceptance and apparent 
enjoyment of their children was a far cry 
from the harsh authoritarian attitude of 
these parents during the initial play sessions 
in 1964.” It would be difficult to determine 
whether this represents a true shift in pa- 
rental attitudes or whether it was a reflec- 
tion of the situation. At this final meeting 
the parents were “among friends,” while 2 
years previously they did not know each 
other and the staff, and they also probably 
realized that the play sessions were actually 
tests. 



One further comment about the adult 
activities program. In practice it was more 
didactic and less a meeting of “partners” 
than it was in theory. One could see that, to 
a large extent, the parents looked on the 
staff as experts and expected them to im- 
part their knowledge. The staff were crea- 
tive in using spur-of-the-moment situations 
to “slide in” certain child-rearing precepts 
while talking with the parents. For instance, 
whenever a mother observed her child from 
the observation booth, a teacher was avail- 
able to interpret what was going on, to 
answer questions, and to explain why a par- 
ticular behavior problem was handled in a 
certain way. Perhaps this approach was 
necessary and was highly desirable. It was 
not, however, quite the way of relating to 
parents that had been decided on at the 
start. 
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VII. TEST FINDINGS AND ASSOCIATED FACTORS* 



WITH THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
and adult-activities program described and 
the characteristics of the children and their 
families identified, we are now in a position 
to consider the Project’s accomplishments. 
At present writing, this report on accom- 
plishments must be limited to telling how 
much the nursery school children’s intellec- 
tual functioning improved during the 2 
years in nursery school, as contrasted with 
the children who did not attend. Eventu- 
ally, we shall want to know whether the 
improvement that was achieved carried over 
into the later school years and whether the 
nursery school children did better than the 
comparison group in elementary school. At 
present, however, we can gain some indica- 
tion of whether or not the nursery school 
program helped the youngsters to acquire 
certain skills that should stand them in 
good stead when they enter regular school. 
Such basic achievement-related skills as lan- 
guage usage, perceptual discrimination, con- 
cept formation, sensorimotor coordination, 
comprehension of verbal directions, memory 
and number skills can be measured — albeit 
imperfectly — ^by standardized tests. The re- 
sults of such tests provide a means of evalu- 
ating some of the short-term benefits of the 
Project. 



The Tests 

For measuring the children’s skills, 
the following tests were used : the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale, the Peabody Picture 



Vocabulary Test, and certain subtests in- ^ 
eluded in the Merrill-Palmer Scale and in 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. 

Several decades ago psychologists 
would have questioned the desirability of 
using intelligence tests, such as the Stanford- 
Binet and the Merrill-Palmer, to measure 
differences between groups in the acquisi- 
tion of “achievement-related skills.” In the 
first part of the 20th century, many psy- 
chologists viewed intelligence as genetically 
fixed and unresponsive to an individual’s 
motivation or to his prior educational and 
cultural experience. The shift from this i 
deterministic point of view to one that sees ' 
an individual’s manifest intelligence as a 
complex interaction between genetically de- 
termined potentialities and the individual’s 
encounter with his environment has been 
admirably summarized by Stott and Ball.^® 

The influence of motivational and environ- 
mental factors on intelligence test scores and 
the cultural bias of tests in favor of middle- 
class children are now well documented.^’^ 



L. Stott and R. Ball, Infant and Preschool Mental Tests: 
Review and Evaluation, Monograph of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, No. 101, 1965. 

®'^See A. Anastasi, "Racial Comparisons; Problems of 
Measurement” in Differential Psychology (3rd Ed.), Macmil- 
lan, 1958; M. Deutsch, J. A. Fishman, L. Kogan, R. North, 
and M. Whitman, "Guidelines for Testing Minority Group 
Children,” Journal of Social Issues, April 1964, pp. 129-145 ; 
Kennedy, op. cit.; M. G. Kline, J. Marshall, and E. Stansbury, 
Stanford-Binet, PPVT, and Low-Income Preschoolers: New 
Pitfalls for Old Tests, a paper read at the Annual Meeting of 
the Eastern Psychological Association, April 14-16^, 1966; 
R. Dreger and K. Miller, "Comparative Psychologicaf Studies 
of Negroes and Whites in the United States,” Psychological 
Bulletin, I960, pp. 361-402. 

* This chapter was written in part by Eileen Toban, Re- 
search Associate, while a member of the Children’s Bureau 
staff. 
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‘‘Culturally disadvantaged” children 
often bring to the testing situation a vari- 
ety of handicaps; e.g., home backgrounds 
offering minimal intellectual stimulation, 
low motivation for test performance, imfa- 
miliarity with test objects, a wide range of 
personality problems, and fear or hostility 
toward examiners. The “unfairness” of giv- 
ing intelligence tests to such children need 
not overly concern us here, however, pro- 
viding we recognize that the scores from 
these tests do not give a valid measure of 
the learning capacity of the children but 
rather provide an indication of where these 
youngsters stand in relation to the more ad- 
vantaged groups upon whom the tests v/ere 
standardized. As Deutsch points out, “ ‘Cul- 
turally unfair’ tests may be valid predictors 
of culturally unfair but nevertheless highly 
important criteria. Educational attainment, 
to the degree that it reflects social inequity 
rather than intrinsic merit, might also be 
considered ‘culturally unfair.’ 



The Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
(I960 revision) 

This test was chosen for use in the 
Howard Project because it is one of the best 
constructed and best standardized tests of 
intelligence available. The test was stand- 
ardized on over 3,000 white, native-born 
Americans from 11 States in different parts 
of the country. A wide range of social and 
age levels was represented in the standard- 
ized sample, although the distribution was 
slightly weighted in favor of the higher oc- 
cupational levels.^® 

In developing the Stanford-Binet, 
Terman and Merrill tried to provide a 
method of obtaining “a general knowledge 
of the capacities of a subject by the sinking 
of shafts at critical points.” At the 2-to 6- 
year level, the test items involve a variety 

M. Deutsch, op. cit. 

L. M. Terman and M. A. Merrill, Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale, Houghton-Mifflin Co., I960, p. 15, 



of skills, such as ihe identification of every- 
day objects and parts of the body, recogni- 
tion of similarities and differences in ob“ 
jects, comprehension of simple commands, 
memory for digits, sentences, and pictures, 
as well as a variety of hand-eye coordina- 
tion tasks, such as stringing beads, using a 
form board, block building, and copying a 
circle. Whether such a variety of tasks meas- 
ures a general factor common to all age 
levels of the scale, as some factorial analy- 
ses suggest,®^ or whether the relations among 
the items can be explained most satisfactor- 
ily in terms of group factors, each contribut- 
ing to the subject’s total IQ, is still open to 
debate.®® 

Of crucial importance to our study 
are the reliability and validity of the Stan- 
ford-Binet at the preschool level. The Stan- 
ford-Binet tends to be more reliable for the 
lower than the higher IQ’s and for older 
than younger children.®® Even so, the reli- 
ability of the Stanford-Binet at the preschool 
levels is quite satisfactory. A correlation of 
.88 between alternate forms of the Stanford- 
Binet for children under age 6 is reported,** 
and test-retest scores between 3 and 4 have 
been found to have a correlation of .83.®* 

For many years, the Stanford-Binet 
has been regarded as the standard criterion, 
among psychological tests, for predicting 
academic achievement, particularly at the 
elementary and high school levels.®® Most 
of the correlations between Stanford-Binet 
IQ scores and school grades, teachers’ rat- 



L. M. Terman and M. A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence, 
Houghton-Miii^in Co,, 1937. 

®^See, for Instance, Q. McNemar, The Revision of the 
Stanford-Binet Scale, Houghton-Mifflin, 1942 ; Frank Free- 
man, Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing, Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1962. 

L. V. Jones, "A Factor Analysis of the Stanford-Binet at 
Four Age Levels,” Psychometrika, Vol. l4, 1949, pp. 299-332. 

®® A. Anastasi, Psychological Testing, Macmillan Co., 1961, 
p. 202. 

Frank Freeman, Theory and Practice of Psychological 
Testing, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962, p. 215, 

^^Ibid., p. 216. 

Freenr'an, op. cit., p. 215. 
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ings, and achievement test scores, fall be- 
tween .40 and .75,*’ indicating that the 
Stanford-Binet is a moderately good pre- 
dictor of academic achievement. 

The Stanford-Binet is better stand- 
ardized and has greater predictive pov/er 
than any other test in the battery used in 
the Howard Project. Other tests, or portions 
thereof, were used, however, to supplement 
the Stanford-Binet in specific ways. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPFT) 

This test was included in the battery 
because it gives a quick measure of a child's 
ability to comprehend the meaning of words, 
without necessitating actual verbal expres- 
sion. The pictures on the PPVT represent 
objects or activities or states of being. In 
administering the test, the examiner pro- 
duces a stimulus word orally, and the child 
then points to the picture (one of four on 
a plate) that best illustrates the meaning 
of the stimulus word. The test therefore 
reports “receptive” rather than “expres- 
sive” verbal ability. 

Reliability and validity studies on the 
PPVT are limited. Reliability coefficients 
ranging from .76 to .81 for preschoolers on 
alternate forms of the tests have been re- 
ported. Studies of concurrent validity show 
a .76 correlation between the Stanford-Binet 
and PPVT scores among a group of “edu- 
cable” mentally retarded children, and cor- 
relations from .45 to .63 between the PPVT, 
California Achievement Test scores, and 
teachers' ratings of achievement for junior 
high school pupils.** 

^A. Anastasi, op. cit., p. 205. 

it. M. Dunn, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Manual, 
American Guidance Service, Inc., 1959. 

A. Anastasi, op. cit., p. 291. 

John G. Hurst, "A Factor Analysis of the Merrill-Palmer 
with Reference to Theory and Test Construction,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, Vol. 20, I960, pp. 519-532. 

Stott, op. cit. 

Freeman, op. cit., p. 314. 



Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests (M-P) 

This test was designed especially for 
use with preschool children and offers a va- 
riety of tasks that appeal to them. Because 
of time limitations, only part of the Merrill- 
Palmer scale was given in the study. All 
vocabulary items were omitted, since lan- 
guage facility was covered by other parts 
of the test battery. Thirteen subtests (yield- 
ing a total of 49 scorable items) were used. 
These primarily measure sensorimotor coor- 
dination and perceptual discrimination ; 
e.g., fitting cubes into a box, completing var- 
ious form boards, and a variety of picture 
puzzles, block building, and matching colors. 

Speed is an important factor in many 
of these test items. Indeed, the emphasis upon 
speed in the Merrill-Palmer test has been 
criticized as one of its weaknesses. As Anas- 
tasi points out, “For the preschool child, 
speed has not yet become an important 
goal.”** A factor analytic study of the 
Merrill-Palmer test suggests that one fac- 
tor, “willingness to cooperate,” may be re- 
sponsible for the degi'ee of speed with which 
children complete many of the test items. 

The Merrill-Palmer was standardized 
on 631 children in the Detroit area. The chil- 
dren who were the subjects were obtained 
from public and private schools, orphan- 
ages, day nurseries, '^hild-care agencies, and 
health clinics. Within the standardization 
sample, a correlation of .92 was found be- 
tween chronological age and total Merrill- 
Palmer score. Test-retest reliabilities ranged 
from .72 to .96, with intervals of 2 months 
or less.'^ A .79 correlation with the Stan- 
ford-Binet was reported for 159 children in 
the standardization group who were between 
3 and 6 years of age.^* 

The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
{ITPA) 

This is a test of language abilities 
that has recently been developed to diagnose 
specific language difficulties in children be- 
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tween the ages of 2.6 and 9 years of age. 
Raw scores on each of the nine subtests can 
be converted to “language-ages,” which are 
similar to the “mental age” concept used in 
the Stanford-Binet. The test is based on an 
elaborate and interesting communication 
model, which has been fully described.^® 

Two subtests from the ITPA were 
selected for inclusion in the present battery 
in order to gain more knowledge of the chil- 
dren’s language skills — (an area of intel- 
lectual development that is often the most 
depressed in children from low-income 
families) — the auditory-association and the 
auditory-automatic subtests. 

The auditory-association subtest 
measures the child’s ability to relate spo- 
ken words in a meaningful way. This abil- 
ity is assessed with a version of the familiar 
analogies test, in which the child is asked to 
complete the test statement by supplying the 
analogous word. For instance, “I sit on a 

chair; I sleep .'n a “Coffee is 

bitter; sugar is ” 

The auditory-automatic subtest, in 
contrast, is primarily a “grammar test” and 
provides an indication of the child’s reper- 
toire of automatic linguistic habits. The 
test’s authors explain the importance of this 
skill in the following manner: “A frequent 
use of language . . . leads to highly over- 
learned automatic habits for handling its 
syntactical and inflectional aspects without 
conscious effort . . . Linguistically normal 
children learn these inflections in a rather 
systematic way.” 

In testing this ability, the sentence- 
completion technique is again used ; e.g. 

“Here is a hat. Here are two ” 

Other test items necessitate the use of in- 



Samuel A. Kirk and James J. McGirthy, "The Illinois 
Test of Psycholin^uistic Abilities — An Approach to Differen- 
tial Diagnosis,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, Vol. 
66, 1961, pp. 339-412; B. Bateman, The ITPA in Current 
Research, Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, 
University of Illinois, June 1965. 

** J. J. McCarthy and S. A. Kirk, The Construction, Stand- 
ardization. and Statistical Characteristics of the Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic Abilities. Institute for Research on Excep- 
tional Children, University of Illinois, 1963. 



creasingly more difficult grammatical con- 
struction, such as, “This cake looks good. 
This cake looks even ” 

The ITPA was standardized on a 
group of 700 white children in the Decatur, 
Illinois, area who were aged 2 to 9 and had 
IQ’s between 80 and 120. Reliability coeffi- 
cients for test-retest intervals of 3 months 
were .72 and .79 for the ITPA-Auditory 
Automatic and the ITPA-Auditory Associa- 
tion, respectively, for a group of 69 9-year- 
olds. During the past 2 years, the ITPA 
has been the subject of a considerable num- 
ber of studies examining its reliability, va- 
lidity, and clinical usefulness.^® In these 
studies, both the ITPA-Auditory Associa- 
tion and the ITPA-Auditory Automatic 
showed moderate correlations (.22 to .59) 
with Stanford-Binet IQ scores of children 
between 3 and 5 years of age. 

In summary, the four tests in the bat- 
tery we used varied in content, reliability, 
validity, and standardization samples. The 
Stanford-Binet has the longest history of 
wide use and impressive evidence of reliabil- 
ity. Findings from the other tests must be 
interpreted more cautiously, as evidence 
supporting their validity and reliability is 
less conclusive. 



Administering the Tests 

All testing took place at Howard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Norman Milgram (Catholic 
University, Department of Psychology) se- 
lected the tests and directed their adminis- 
tration. Five graduate students tested the 
children in the first round, and four tested 
in the second and third rounds. All of these 
students had participated in a training prac- 



These studies are summarized in J. J. McGirthy and 
J. L. Olson, Studies on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities, Department of Exceptional Education, University 
of Wisconsin, 1964; B. Bateman, op. cit. 
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ticum in which they used the tests with 
several disadvantaged preschool children. In 
each round, two of the testers were Negroes; 
the rest white. The majority each year were 
women. 

Throughout the testing, the Director 
observ^ed the testers and provided any needed 
advice. In addition, he tested a number of 
children himself, chiefly those who presented 
difficulties. At the end of each day of testing, 
the testers scored the children they exam- 
ined; these scores were then checked by an 
independent .tester. The Director then re- 
viewed any discrepancies that were found. 

In testing, considerable attention was 
given to establishing and maintaining rap- 
port with the children. If a child showed 
signs of emotional distress, testing was de- 
layed until he appeared to be more relaxed. 

In the first round, each child was 
tested in the presence of a family member, 
usually his mother. This person was told by 
the tester that the child would be playing 
some nursery games, and she was asked to 
remain silent regardless of what the child 
did with the games. To encourage silence, 
a number of picture magazines were placed 
near her seat. 

The tests were administered to each 
child individually in a closed room in which 
the curtains were drawn and from which 
novel features had been removed. Although 
considerable effort was made to administer 
the tests in a standardized fashion, there 
were occasional distractions, such as noise 
in nearby rooms. 

The severest handicap to standardized 
administration of the tests came from the 
fact that during the second and third rounds 
of testing the nursery-group children were 
accompanied to the testing room by a staff 
member, while the comparison-group chil- 
dren were accompanied by their mothers. 
Hence the testers knew to which group the 
children belonged. It is possible that such 
knowledge may have biased their adminis- 
tration of the test. The fact that the testers 
had no affiliation with either the nursery 
school staff or the research group probably 



reduced the likelihood of such bias, however. 

Another possible testing bias in favor 
of the comparison group was that the 
nursery-group children were occasionally 
used as “fill-ins” for broken appointments 
of comparison-group children. This occa- 
sionally necessitated an interruption of the 
child’s lunch or nap and may thus have 
caused a decrement in a few of the nursery 
children’s scores. On the other hand, during 
the second and third rounds of testing, the 
nursery children may have possessed some 
advantage over the comparison group in 
that they were more familiar with the test- 
ing environment (the testing rooms were in 
the same building as their nursery school), 
whereas the comparison group children had 
to be taxied from their homes to the Uni- 
versity for each round of tests. 

The first round of testing was com- 
pleted for both the nursery grcup and com- 
parison group during the summer of 1964, 
prior to the nursery group’s entrance into 
nursery school. Although in each round the 
testing took place over a period of 2 to 3 
months, the bulk of it was done within 1 
to 2 weeks. The additional time was needed 
to reschedule and test children who had 
missed earlier appointments. 

In the first round of testing, all four 
of the tests described above were included 
in the assessment battery. Because of the 
number oi tests involved and the age of 
the children, it was necessary to have two 
test sessions on separate days. The first ses- 
sion was devoted to a portion of the Merrill- 
Palmer test and the entire Stanford-Binet 
test, in that order. In the case of the Merrill- 
Palrner, three tests within the 18- to 23- 
month age span were used as rapport or 
“warm-up” items, since they are easy and 
appealing to youngsters. The second testing 
session was devoted to the remainder of the 
Merrill-Palmer, the PPVT, and the two sub- 
tests of the ITPA. We tried to hold the two 
testing sessions on consecutive days. If, 
however, parents and children were unable 
to meet this schedule, a longer interval (2 
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to 4 days) elapsed between the two sessions. 

The second and third rounds of tests 
took place during May and June of 1965 
and 1966; that is, after the nursery group 
had completed 1 and 2 years of nursery 
school, respectively. The test battery was 
shortened for these rounds so that each 
child's testing could be completed in one 
session. The Merrill-Palmer was omitted 
entirely in 1965. The Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test and the two subtests of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
were given only to the nursery group in 
1966, as a means of noting their within- 
group improvement after 2 years of nursery 
school. 



The Test Findings 

Test scores at the start of the Project (1964) 

On the first round of tests the aver- 
age performance of the comparison group 
was slightly better than the nursery group 
on all tests, as Table V shows. This edge of 
superiority was attributable to the fact that, 
on the whole, the boys in the nursery-school 
group performed more poorly than any of 
the other three groups — the nursery-school 
girls and both sexes in the comparison 
group. For instance, the mean Stanford- 
Binet IQ for the nursery-school boys was 
77.3, a score that was 6 to 9 points lower 
than the mean scores of the other three 
groups. 

When scores for the tv/o sexes were 
combined the difference between the nursery 
group and the comparison group was slight, 
the mean Stanford-Binet IQ scores being 
82.7 and 84.6, respectively .‘*® This was due 
largely to the fact that girls constituted 60 



^ These mean IQ scores are similar to those reported by 
Kennedy et al., op, cit,, in their standardization on 1,800 
Negro children in the southeastern United States. These 
writers report a mean IQ of 86 for Negro 5-year-olds. 



percent of the nursery-school group, and 
their scores thus had greater weight than 
the boys’ in determining the mean scores of 
the group. The range of scores and the dis- 
tribution of scores in the two groups were 
quite similar, as Table I has shown. 

On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, there was less disparity between the 
nursery-group boys and the other three 
groups than on the Stanford-Binet. The 
PPVT mean IQ scores were, on the average, 
12 points lower than the mean Stanford- 
Binet IQ scores. (The correlation between 
the PPVT and the Stanford-Binet IQ scores 
was .51.) An almost identical finding is re- 
ported by Beller for a similar group of low- 
income children. He found PPVT mean IQ’s 
to be 13 points lower than the Stanford- 
Binet IQ’s."*"^ Even greater disparity between 
PPVT and Stanford-Binet scores is reported 
by Kline et al. In their study of low-income 
youngsters, mean PPVT IQ’s were 17 points 
lower than mean Stanford-Binet IQ’s.^® 

Scores on the two subtests of the 
ITPA were very low for both the nursery 
group and the comparison group. Mean 
scores for both groups on the ITPA- Associa- 
tion and ITPA-Automatic tests were less 
than 1. On both tests, over 60 percent of 
both groups of children failed to answer any 
of the items correctly. Only one nursery- 
group child and six comparison-group chil- 
dren were comparable in ability to the 
“average” youngster of the same age in the 
standardization sample. This average child 
was able to answer correctly four of the 
ITPA-Association items, and three of the 
ITPA-Automatic items. 

On the basis of these findings, it is 
tempting to state utiequivocally that at the 
beginning of the project the children in both 



E. Kuno Beller, Annual Report of Research in the Phila- 
delphia Experimental Nursery School Project (mimeo- 
graphed), Philadelphia Council for Community Advance- 
ment, 1965. 

■^®M. G. Kline, J. Marshall, and E. Stansbury, Stanford- 
Binet, PPVT, and Low-Income Preschoolers : New Pitfalls 
for Old Tests, a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association, April l4-l6, 1966. 
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Table V 

MEAN SCORES ON ALL TESTS FOR NURSERY AND COMPARISON GROUP BY SEX 



* All N’s aie for 1964 testing; N’s for other years are occasionally slightly lower. 








Nursery Group 




Comparison Group 






Male 


Female 


Total 


S.D. 


Male 


Female 


Total 


S.D. 


Stanford Binet IQ 


(N=15) 


(N=23) 


(N=38)* 




(N=32) 


(N=35) 


(N=67)* 




1964 


77.5 


86.3 


82.7 


11.5 


85.3 


83.9 


84.6 


11.8 


1965 


89.7 


94.8 


92.8 


11.7 


87.8 


82.9 


85.4 


13.2 


1966 


96.9 


97.7 


97.4 


10.4 


89.8 


87.7 


88.7 


12.6 


Peabody IQ 


fN=l5) 


(N=21) 


(N=36) 




(N=32) 


(N=35) 


(N=58) 




(PPVT) 1964 


69.4 


71.4 


70.6 


9.9 


72.9 


73.8 


73.3 


11.3 


1965 


75.0 


74.8 


74.9 


13.3 


70.7 


64.5 


67.5 


14.9 




Qi\ 1 


ftl 7 


81.0 


12.7 










xyou — — 


oUiX 


oXi f 








ITPA'Association — mean raw score — 


(N=14) 


(N=20) 


(N=34) 




(N=29) 


(N=27) 


(N=56) 




1964 


0.1 


0.7 


0.4 


1.2 


1.0 


0.4 


0.7 


1.6 


1965 


4.7 


5.1 


4.9 


3.5 


4.3 


3.2 


3.7 


3.9 




0 0 


0 0 


9.4 
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6 subtests 


(N=15) 


(N=23) 


(N=38) 




(N=32) 


(N=36) 


(N=68) 




1964 


1.7 


2.8 


2.4 


3.5 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 


3.2 


1966 


21.9 


21.7 


21.8 


4.8 


17.8 


17.3 


17.5 


6.7 




groups were more retarded in language de- 
velopment than in other areas of “general 
intelligence.” In both groups, the average 
child was half a year below the national 
average in general intelligence as measured 
by the Stanford-Binet,^® but over a year 
below average in associative language abil- 
ity, grammar, and understanding of the 
meaning of words. 

A possible explanation of this dis- 
crepancy lies in the fact that the Stanford- 
Binet and Merrill-Palmer tests were given 
on the first day and the PPVT and ITPA 
subtests on the second day. The children may 
have performed more poorly on language 
tests, then, because they put forth their best 
efforts during the first day of testing and 
became more resistant to testing during the 
second session. This poorer performance on 
the ITPA subtests is, hov/ever, congruent 
with the findings of previous investigators. 
These indicate that children from low- 
income families are likely to have a lower 
level of verbal skills than middle-class chil- 
dren, even with controls for intelligence.^® 

Since only a portion of the Merrill- 
Palmer test was given, it is impossible to 
compare the scores of the children in our 
study with national norms. Suffice it to say 
that, as with the other tests in the battery, 
the nursery-group boys did more poorly 
than any other group, while differences be- 
tween the scores of the total nursery group 
and the total comparison group were mini- 
mal. 

Intercorrelations among the tests, 
with nursery group and comparison group 
combined, ranged from .35 to .63. The high- 
est correlations were: PPVT and ITPA- 
Association, Stanford-Binet and Merrill- 



The Stanford-Binet test contains many verba! items, but 
is not solely verbal, as are the two ITPA subtests used in our 
battery. 

“ See, for instance, A. Anastasi and R. D'Angelo, "A Com- 
parison of Negro and White Preschool Children in Language 
Development and in the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test IQ,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1952, pp. 147-165; A. S. 
Carson and A. Rabin, "Verbal Comprehension and Communi- 
cation in Negro and White Children,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, I960, pp. 47-51. 



Palmer, and the two ITPA tests. The low- 
est correlations were between the Merrill- 
Palmer and the two ITPA tests. 

Changes in scores hy the end of the first 
school year 

By the end of the first school year, 
the mean scores of the children who attended 
the nursery school were significantly higher 
than those of the comparison group on all 
four tests. The figures are given in Table V. 
The differences between the two groups in 
the average amount of change on the various 
tests can be summarized as follows: 

Stanford-Binet: The nursery child »'en's 
mean IQ as measured by this test increased 
10.1 points (from 82.7 to 92.8) as compared 
with an increase of less than one point in 
the comparison group's mean score (from 
84.6 to 85.4). 

PPVT : On this test, the nursery 
group's mean IQ increased by 4.3 points, 
while the comparison group's mean score 
decreased by 5.8 points. The decrease in the 
PPVT scores of the comparison group may 
indicate that deficits in language develop- 
ment, relative to the normal population, tend 
to become even more pronounced unless 
some form of environmental intervention 
takes place. 

ITPA-Auditory Association and ITPA- 
Auditofy Automatic: The nursery group made 
a significantly larger gain than the com- 
parison group on both of the ITPA sub- 
tests. The nursery group's mean raw score 
(which is simply the mean number of ques- 
tions answered correctly) increased by 4.5 
points on the ITPA-Auditory Association 
test and by 2.8 points on the ITPA-Auditory 
Automatic test, as compared with approxi- 
mate increases for the comparison group of 
3 points and 1.8 points, respectively. Never- 
theless, at the end of the 1965 school year 
the children in the nursery group were still 
nearly a year below normal in associative 
language ability and slightly over a year 
below normal in the proper use of grammar. 
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Differences within the nursery group 

When we turn to an examination of 
the scores within the nursery group, an 
interesting pattern emerges. As indicated in 
Table V, the greatest incremient in IQ gain 
on the Stanford-Binet was made by the 
nursery-group boys. Their average IQ, it 
will be recalled, was especially low at the 
start of the project. The boys’ mean scores 
improved by 12.4 points, as compared with 
the girls’ average gain of 8.5 points. 

When the sexes are combined and 
the nursery group is divided into groups 
above and below the mean, the increase by 
children with low IQ’s is even more pro- 
nounced. All but one child whose IQ was 
below the mean in 1964 made some gain in 
1965, the average gain being 13.9 points. 
In contrast, the children who were initially 
above the mean made an average gain of 
6.2 points. A similar though less striking 
pattern was found in the PPVT scores. This 
greater gain made by the children with the 
lower IQ’s is further discussed below, and 
also in Appendix A. 

Changes in scores by the end of the second 
school year 

By the end of the second year, the 
mean IQ of the nursery-school group was 
close to the national norm, being 97.4. Thirty 
of the nursery group children (or 90 per- 
cent) had, by the end of the second year, 
achieved IQ scores of 90 or above — as com- 
pared with only 11 nursery group children 
(26 percent) who had scores of 90 or above 
before the beginning of nursery school. 

The mean score of the children in the com- 
parison group was somewhat lower, being 
88.7. In other words, the nursery school group 
had gained 14.7 points on the average in 
the 2-year period, while the comparison 
group had gained 4.1. Insofar as the com- 
parison group was an adequate control, it 
would appear, therefore, that a mean gain 



of about 10 points in IQ was attributable to 
the efforts of the Project. 

The superiority of the nursery group 
in performance and intelligence tests is fur- 
ther attested to by their achievement on the 
Merrill-Palmer. Six subtests of this test 
(which yielded a total of 29 scorable items) 
were given to both groups of children dur- 
ing the 1966 round of testing. When the 
results were compared with the 1964 scores 
for the same 29 items, it was found that the 
nursery children’s raw scores had risen from 
a mean of 2.4 to a mean of 21.8, while the 
comparison group’s shift was from 2.5 to 
17.5. The nursery group’s greater increase 
is statistically significant. This finding sup- 
ports and supplements the Stanford-Binet 
results and leads us to conclude that over 
the 2-year period the children definitely ben- 
efited from attending nursery school. 

A word should be said at this point 
about the fact that during the 2 years the 
children in the comparison group improved 
in mean IQ on the Stanford-Binet. Their 
average gain was not large (4.1 points) but 
it is a gain that is statistically significant. 

One possibility is that of a practice 
effect. This possibility cannot be ignored, 
but the findings of several other studies®' 
have shown that there is practically no prac- 
tice effect on IQ scores over a 1-year period 
for children of this age. It will be recalled, 
too, that the comparison group’s average 
score increased significantly only on the 
third round of testing. 

Another possibility is that some of 
the comparison-group children attended 
other nursery schools or day care centers. 
Inquiry about this was made in the semi- 
yearly interviews with their parents. It was 
found that only 11 of the 67 children who 
were tested in either 1965 and 1966 were 
enrolled in programs (usually Head Start) 
of 6 or more weeks’ duration. The mean IQ 



M. P. Honzik, et al, "The Stability of Mental Test Per- 
formance Between Two and Eighteen Years," Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1949, pp. 309-324; S. R. Pinneau, 
Changes in Intelligence Quotient, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1961. 



of these 11 children in 1966 was 91, as 
compared with the total comparison-group 
mean IQ of 89. The number of children with 
this experience was so small, however, that 
their slightly higher IQ's did not greatly 
influence the mean score for the whole com- 
parison group. Moreover, in 1965 the mean 
score of these 11 children was four points 
higher than the total group’s mean score, 
so their preschool experience had not re- 
sulted in any appreciable increase in their 
IQ scores. 

Another possible explanation of the 
comparison group’s IQ increase is simply the 
fact of their belonging to a somewhat spe- 
cial group. It will be recalled that these 
children’s parents were told that they were 
participating in the Howard University 
Growth Study. This included periodic con- 
tacts by sympathetic interviewers, special 
recognition and gestures of appreciation for 
their participation, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, a certain pride and pleasure in hav- 
ing their children evaluated at Howard Uni- 
versity. These activities may have stimulated 
them to take a greater interest in their chil- 
dren’s development, and this in turn may 
have had a beneficial effect upon the chil- 
dren. The low rate of attrition among the 
comparison group families is in itself sug- 
gestive that the parents found something 
worthwhile in being a part of the study, 
even at this minimal level of involvment. 

This possible explanation of the com- 
parison group’s IQ gain is, of course, pure 
supposition. It is offered primarily as a 
stimulus for considering the possible side- 
effects of a conscientious effort to hold on 
to control-group families. If there were side- 
effects, at least they were presumably bene- 
ficial to the children. 

When the major changes in IQ took place 

The foregoing figures with respect to 
changes in mean IQ indicate that the nurs- 
ery children’s rate of gain slowed down dur- 
ing the second year of the program, while 



the comparison group’s increased. Over the 
2 years the nursery children gained an aver- 
age of 14.7 points, but 10.1 of these points 
were achieved by the end of the first year. 
In contrast, in the first year the children in 
the comparison group gained only 0.8 points, 
on the average, but they moved ahead 3.3 
more points during the second year. The 
result was that the nursery group’s gain in 
the second year was not much greater than 
the comparison group’s gain in that year— 
4.6 points as compared with 3.3. The differ- 
ence between these two figures (1.3 points) 
is not statistically significant and could have 
resulted by chance. 

What does this imply for the Proj- 
ect? Does it mean, as one might off-hand 
think, that the second year of nursery school 
was not needed, that the nursery children 
would probably have made almost as much 
gain without its services? In the following 
section we shall show the beai^ing of socio- 
economic status on this question, while in 
Appendix A an analysis by individual scores 
shows in more detail where and when the 
changes took place. Both analyses indicate 
that 2 years were necessary, except for a 
small number of children from “better” 
homes whose IQ’s were relatively high at 
the start of the project. 



IQ Gain and Socioeconomic Status 



It was noted above (page 54) that 
in the first school year the children whose 
IQ’s had been below the average for the 
group were the ones who made the greatest 
mean gain in IQ scores. It thus appeared 
that in that year the program was most 
beneficial to the children who were intel- 
lectually the neediest. 

Further inspection of the data sug- 
gested that socioeconomic status may have 
been an important factor in this change. 
(See Table VI and the chart on page 57.) 



Table VI 



MEAN STANFORD-BINET SCORES 
OF THE VARIOUS SES GROUPS 



SES: 

Top quattile 

Middle 

Lowest quartile- 



Top quartile — 

Middle 

Lowest quartile 



Top quardle — 

Middle 

Lowest quartile. 



Nursery Comparison 

Group Group 

1964 



N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


9 


86.2 


17 


88.5 


18 


83.5 


31 


84.1 


11 


78.7 


19 


80.7 






1965 




9 


103.3 


16 


88.6 


18 


90.7 


28 


87.8 


11 


87.7 


20 


79.3 






1966 




9 


101.9 


18 


95.4 


16 


96.4 


26 


87.6 


10 


95.1 


19 


83.8 



With regard to initial IQ scores, the 
F test does not yield statistical significance 
at the .05 level, but the consistency of the 
pattern is striking: the mean for each SES 
group is lower than for the one just above it. 
The median scores were identical for the 
top and middle SES groups, with the lowest 
group substantially below them: 84-84-77. 
On inspection, the array of individual scores 
also showed an interesting pattern. The low- 
est scores in each of the two lower SES 
groups were below the lowest score in the 
group above; while the top score in each of 
the two upper groups was higher than the 
top score in the next lower SES group. That 
is, the range of IQ scores moves slightly 
downward as the SES steps descend. 



Top quartile : 

74, 74, 76, 77, 84, 84, 93, 101, 113 
Middle : 

69, 69, 72, 73, 75, 77, 79, 82, 83, 85, 
86, 87, 89, 92, 93, 94, 95, 104 



Lowest quartile : 

59, 66, 69, 75, 77, 77, 78, 84, 90, 94, 

97 

Although differences do not reach the 
.05 level, it is arresting to find within so 
restricted a range, and with such small num- 
bers, so consistent a pattern. The apparent 
relation is of course in line with what a large 
body of literature has shown when broader 
SES classifications are used. 

The nine children in the group that 
was rated highest in socioeconomic level 
were the ones who made the greatest gain 
in IQ in the first year — 17.1 points on the 
average. In contrast, the 11 children from 
families with the lowest SES rating gained 
an average of only 9.0 points, while those in 
the middle SES range did slightly less well. 
And this was in spite of the fact that the 
children in the highest SES group had the 
highest average IQ to begin with. 

No such marked differences appeared 
in the comparison group. There the children 
in the top SES group made practically no 
change (0.1 point) ; those in the lowest 
group declined 1.4 points in IQ; and those 
in the middle group gained 3.7 points. 

V/hy did the children in th^ top SES 
quartile respond so favorably to their first 
year of preschool experience? Two inter- 
related hypotheses, in the nature of “best 
guesses,” can be offered: (1) These chil- 
dren came from homes where the parents 
had established a higher standard of living, 
were apparently more competent, and had 
higher educational aspirations for their chil- 
dren. These socioeconomic supports may 
have contributed significantly to the chil- 
dren’s ability to assimilate and make use of 
their preschool experience. (2) The young- 
sters themselves may have possessed greater 
“native” intelligence, and this was reflected 
in their rapid rate of growth once stimu- 
lated by the nursery-school environment. 

The children in the highest SES 
group did not continue to gain during their 
second year in the nursery school. In fact. 
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during that year their mean IQ declined 1.4 
points. 

Speculation in regard to the “high” 
children’s lack of gain during the second 
year of nursery school can take several di- 
rections. Having made such gains during 
the first year of nursery school, the second 
year of preschool may have been a period 
of consolidation. If this hypothesis is cor- 
rect, then we would expect that in the next 
year or two they would again increase their 
scores. Another possibility is that the cur- 
riculum of the nursery school in the second 
year was not sufficiently stimulating for 
these children. A third possibility is that 
these children, who by 1966 had reached an 
average IQ of 102, were perhaps close to 
fulfilling their intellectual potential, in 
which case we would not anticipate marked 
IQ increases in future years. Maintenance 
of present gains would in itself be a 
triumph. 

In contrast to the highest SES 
group, the nursery school children in the 
middle and lowest SES groups continued to 
gain during the second year. The net ef- 
fect was that over the 2-year span, the three 
SES groups did about equally well. The 
nursery school children in the top SES 
group gained an average of 15.7 points in 
the 2 years ; those in the middle group gained 
12.9 points; and those in the lowest group 
gained 16.4 points. In contrast, during that 
time the comparison-group children whose 
socioeconomic situation was the most fa- 
vorable gained more in IQ (6.9 points on 
the average) than did the children in the 
other SES groups. 

Following the emergence of a pattern 
of IQ change by SES levels, each of the in- 
dividual socioeconomic indices was examined 
to see which, if any, were related to IQ gain. 
The only index that appeared related was 
“income per child.” A three-way breakdown 
of “income per child” was made, and the 
mean Stanford-Binet IQ change was com- 
puted for each test round. The resulting pat- 
term is very similar to that presented in the 
chart on page 57, although the gain made 



in the first year by the children in the high- 
est “income per child” group is less striking 
than when the global SES index was used. 
A similar finding is presented in Appendix 
A, where IQ gain is related to the Social 
Security Administration’s poverty index. 
This index, like “income per child,” takes 
into account family size as well as annual 
income. 

From all of this, we conclude that 
the nursery school program was beneficial 
to the children regardless of SES level but 
that the pattern of IQ growth was different 
in the upper part of the limited SES range 
represented in this study. The highest SES 
children made their greatest gains in the 
first year and then leveled off, while the 
middle and lowest SES children progressed 
at a more gradual but steady pace. This 
finding strongly supports the concept of socio- 
economic differences among low-income fam- 
ilies, that may be overlooked when work- 
ing with children who are labeled “cultur- 
ally deprived.” It also suggests that a special 
“enrichment” program may be needed dur- 
ing the second year of nursery school for 
the children who made marked gains dur- 
ing the first year. 



Other Correlates of IQ Change in the 
Nursery School Children 

1. Participation by parents 

In an effort to find out whether the 
amount of change in IQ was related to the 
extent of the parents’ participation in the 
activities of the nursery school, the num- 
ber of family meetings they attended was 
used as one measure of the parents’ involve- 
ment. As indicated in Chapter VI, this meas- 
ure was itself related to socioeconomic level. 
Dividing the parents into those who at- 
tended more than the median number of 
times and those who attended less fre- 
quently, we found that there was little re- 
lation between frequency of attendance and 
the children’s gains in IQ. The figures for 



mean increase in IQ were as follov/s: 



First Year Second Year 



First Year Second Year 

Attended rela* 
tively fre- 
quently ___ ia8(N=17) 3.0(N=13) 

Attended infre- 
quently ___ 9.4(N=21) 5.0(N = 22) 

Thus, in spite of the fact that parent- 
participation was related to SES level, and 
that in the first year of preschool it was the 
children in the highest SES group who made 
the greatest IQ gain, parent-participation 
per se was not related to IQ gain. 

Two comments are necessary here. 
First, the median number of meetings at- 
tended by any one family was 4 (out of a 
possible 49 meetings) in 1964-65, and 3 (out 
of a possible 29 meetings) in 1965-66. Thus, 
apart from two or three exceptions, all the 
families might be considered *‘low” partici- 
pators relative to middle-class standards. 
Second, attendance at meetings was a crude 
way of measuring parent involvement in the 
program. There were many instances of 
mothers expressing regret at not being able 
to attend. Many were just too busy with 
outside work or care of sick children to 
attend even if they wanted to. 

In an effort to find some other more 
adequate measure of parent-participation, 
the “parent-initiated contacts” were exam- 
ined in relation to IQ increase. These parent- 
initiated contacts included a variety of activi- 
ties, such as visiting the school to observe a 
child, requesting information relating to 
adult activities, and calling the school to 
explain a child’s absence or to give some 
other pertinent information about the child. 
Parent-initiated contacts provide an index of 
the extent to which parents voluntarily kept 
in touch with the school. 

The relation between parent-initiated 
contacts and IQ increase of children proved 
to be variable, as the following figures show : 



Contacted rela- 
tively fre- 
quently 12.3 (N= 13) 2.3(N=18) 

Contacted infre- 
quently 8.8(N=25) 6.4 (N=17) 

The children of parents who most frequently 
initiated contact scored the greatest IQ gains 
in the first year, whereas in the second year 
it was the children whose parents made 
fewer contacts who made the greater gains. 
This pattern parallels that for SES and IQ 
gains, where in the first year of nursery 
school it was the children in the highest SES 
group who made the greatest IQ gains, while 
in the second year it was the “middle” and 
“low” children whose gains were greatest. 

Apparently, parent-participation (at 
least as it was measured here) was not an 
essential ingredient in the progress made by 
the nursery-group children. This suggests 
that there is no need to abandon preschool 
programs for low-income children simply 
because their parents cannot or will not 
become actively involved in programs of 
parent education. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the school staff kept in touch 
with all parents, and the adult activities 
program did seem to meet a real need for 
several mothers who participated regularly. 
We should also recognize that the whole 
question of involving low-income parents in 
their children’s education in meaningful 
ways needs further investigation. 

2. Presence of father figure in home 

Because of increasing concern about 
the presence or absence of a father or father 
substitute in the homes of low-income fami- 
lies (particularly in the homes of Negro 
families), an effort was made to relate the 
presence or absence of a father figure to IQ 
gain. Thirty of the nursery-group children 
had a father or father substitute present; 
eight did not. Half the children from homes 
with no father present were in the lowest 
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SES level, while the other half were in the 
middle SES level. The difference in initial 
mean IQ between the children from “father 
present” hones and the children from “father 
absent” homes was less than two points, in 
favor of the “father present” group. 

As the following figures indicate, 
there was no relation during the first year 
between IQ gain and the presence of a father, 
while in the second year the children from 
homes without fathers made the greatest 
gain. This is probably a function of the fact 
that the children reported as “father absent” 
were from the lowest or middle SES groups 
and, like other children in these groups, they 
tended to make greater gains the second 
year. As with parent participation, we once 
again have a variable which is associated 
with SES level but which is not consistently 
related to IQ change. 



First 


Second 


Year 


Year 


Father present (N=30) 10.1 


3.3 


Father absent (N=8) 9.6 


8.4 



the average, compared with 14.9 and 11.5, 
respectively, for the other two groups. It is 
impossible to determine whether these chil- 
dren’s IQ spurt during the second year was 
due chiefly to a greater readiness to learn or 
to Teacher B’s ability. Since in the first year 
this teacher’s group did not do appreciably 
better than the other groups, the readiness 
hypothesis seems more plausible. 



Table VII 

IQ INCREASE BY TEACHER-GROUP 



Teacher 


First Year 


Second Year 


A 




10.6 


2.3 


B 


— 


10.8 


7.9 


C 




8.7 


3.3 



4. Attendance 



3. Teacher group 

As has been said, the children in the 
nursery school were divided into three 
groups, each with its own teacher and each 
occupying a particular section of the room. 
The children remained in the same group 
throughout the year. During the second year 
each child had a teacher different from the 
one he had the previous year. 

Increases in mean IQ by teacher- 
group were computed and are presented in 
Table VII. The reader will note that the IQ 
increases were approximately the same for 
all teacher-groups during the first year, but 
that during the second year the children in 
Teacher B’s group gained appreciably more 
than the children in other groups. 

During the first year (when they had 
had other teachers) these latter children 
made the lowest mean IQ gain — 3.4 points on 



The relation between the proportion 
of time a child was present at school and 
his gain in IQ is shown in Table VIII. The 



Table VIII 

MEAN INCREASE IN IQ AND 
AMOUNT OF ATTENDANCE 



Percent of 
Total Days 
in 

Attendance 


First Year 


Second Year 


Total 2 
Years 


No. 

of 

chil- 

dren 


Mean 

gain 

in 

IQ 


No. 

of 

chil- 

dren 


Mean 

gain 

in 

IQ 


No. 

of 

chil- 

dren 


Mean 

gain 

in 

IQ 


Less than 70 


11 


6.1 


9 


8.1 


9 


13.8 


70-79 


9 


12.8 


12 


5.1 


7 


14.1 


80-89 


12 


12.1 


5 


4.4 


11 


20.2 


90 or more 


6 


9.0 


7 


0.1 


6 


8.7 
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figures indicate that in the first year the 
greatest gains were made by the children 
who attended 70-90 percent of the time, 
while those who attended less frequently and 
those who attended more frequently made 
somewhat smaller gains. In the second year, 
in contrast there was a consistent decline in 
gains in IQ a,s attendance increased. This 
peculiar finding may be due, in part, to the 
fact that attendance was associated with 
SES level and the mean IQ scores of the 
“top” SES children decreased the second 
year. 

When attendance over the entire 2- 
year period of nursery school is compared 
with total IQ gain, the pattern is one of 
progressive increase in IQ gain from low to 
high attenders, except for those six children 
who were present at least 90 percent of the 
time. The gain of these high-attenders was 
less than that of the children who attended 
least consistently. In this connection it 
should be noted that the high-attending 
children had an initial mean IQ which was 
slightly higher (2-3 points) than the rest of 
the children. 



Comparison with Analogous Programs 

In order to place the Howard Project 
in perspective, it is interesting to compare 
the test results cited above with those ob- 
tained in similar studies. The particular 
studies which will be mentioned here are 
those reported by Alpern,®^ Seller,®® Gray 
and Klaus,®^ Goldstein,®® Starkweather,®® and 
Weikart et alP These programs differ from 



Gerald D. Alpern, The Failure of a Nursery School En- 
richment Program for CuUmally Deprived Children (mimeo- 
gragraphed). Prelimina^ Report prepared for Fall 19(55 Re- 
gional Meeting of American Association of Psychiatric Clinics 
for Children, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. Kuno Beller, Annual Report of Research in the Phila- 
delphia Experimental Nursery School Project (mimeo- 
graphed), Philadelphia Council for Community Advance- 
ment in Educationally Deprived Children, Temple University, 
1965. 



the Howard Project and from each other in 
curriculum, method of selecting children, age 
at which the children were enrolled, extent 
of parent-participation, and tests employed 
to evaluate the program. Nevertheless, they 
are similar to the Howard Project in two 
important ways, the programs have lasted 
for at least 1 or 2 school years and per- 
formance of experimental children has been 
compared with that of control groups. 

In all the studies cited above, the 
Stanford-Binet was used either as a basis for 
initially comparing nursery-group and com- 
parison-group children or as a measure of 
change in intellectual performance as a func- 
tion of preschool experience. In terms of 
initial test scores (i.e., prior to nursery 
school) the children in the Howard Project 
had lower IQ’s than the children in any of 
the other studies except the one conducted 
in Ypsilanti, where the pre-test mean IQ’s 
of the three experimental groups were 78, 
79, and 81, respectively. Initial IQ scores 
reported in other studies were in the high 
80’s or low 90’s. 

All studies, except Alpern’s,®® reported 
some IQ gains after 1 year of nursery school. 
The gains ranged from 3 to 20 IQ points, 
with 9 points being the median gain. The 
greatest average gain after 1 year was 
reported by the Ypsilanti project, whose 
nursery-group children, like those in the 
Howard Project, had initially lower IQ 
scores than those reported in other studies. 



Susan W. Gray and R. A. Klaus, "An Experimental Pre- 
school Program for Culturally Deprived Children," Child 
Development, December, 1965. 

®® L. S. Goldstein, Evaluation of an Enrichment Program 
for Socially Disadvantaged Children (mimeographed). Insti- 
tute for Developmental Studies, New York Medical College, 
New York City, June, 1965. 

®®E. K. Starkweather, Preschool Research and Evaluation 
Project (mimeographed), Oklahoma State University, 1966. 

David P. Weikart, Constance K. Kamii, and Norma L. 
Radin, Perry Preschool Project Progress Report (mimeo- 
graphed). Public Schools, Ypsilanti, Mich., June, 1964 ; David 
P. Weikart, Preliminary Results from a Longitudinal Study 
of Disadvantaged Preschool dhildren, Ypsilanti Public 
Schools, 1967 (mimeographed). 

“Alpern, op. cit. The relatively short deration of this 
program (6 hours a week for 7 months) may account for the 
lack of positive findings. 
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Where preschool projects were con- 
tinued beyond 1 year, the IQ gains reported 
at the end of the second year were uniformly 
less than these occurring in the first year, as 
was also found in the Howard Project. In 
the Ypsilanti study, where initial IQ gains 
were quite spectacular (12, 13, and 20 point 
increases for the three experimental groups) , 
the mean IQ scores decreased during the 
second year. The authors of this study made 
an item analysis, which indicated that the 
decline in IQ scores was due to a deceleration 
in rate of growth and not to a loss of pre- 
viously acquired abilities. 

Turning to the results from tests 
other than the Stanford-Binet, we have a 
limited basis for making comparisons be- 
tween the Howard Project and similar stud- 
ies, since a variety of tests of verbal ability, 
reading readiness, and measures of social- 
motivational factors were used in place of 
the ITPA, PPVT, and Merrill-Palmer. In 
the three studies in which the PPVT was 
used on a pre-test, post-test basis, the gains 
made by the nursery-group children were 
slightly greater than those made by the chil- 
dren in the Howard Project. In general, the 
results from the PPVT are less consistent 
than those obtained from the Stanford-Binet. 

Two studies (those of Weikart and of 
Gray and Klaus) used the ITPA on a pre- 
test, post-test basis. In both of these studies, 
as in the Howard Project, the nursery-group 
children made significant increases in ITPA 
scores but were still functioning below nor- 
mal in language ability at the end of 2 years 
of nursery school. 

In regard to the performance of the 
comparison groups, two studies (Weikart 
and Alpern) have findings similar to those 
obtained in the Howard Project; i.e., an in- 



crease in the comparison group’s scores over 
a 1 or 2 year period, whereas two other 
studies (Goldstein and Gray and Klaus) 
noted decreases in the comparison group’s 
scores. Where the comparison-grdup scores 
have increased, no documented explanation 
has been oifered. The Ypsilanti group made 
an effort to find a growth pattern among the 
comparison-group children at various ages to 
account for the IQ increase but no consistent 
pattern was found. 

In conclusion, a comparison of the 
Howard Project’s test scores with the results 
obtained by ocher groups indicates the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The Howard Project nursery chil- 
dren made above-average increases in IQ 
scores. This relative superiority in perform- 
ance is associated with the fact that these 
children, like those in the Ypsilanti group, 
had initially lower IQ scores than the chil- 

’ dren in other groups. 

2. The tapering-off of gains during 
the second year of nursery school, which was 
characteristic of the Howard Project chil- 
dren, is a common phenomenon. 

3. It also seems characteristic for chil- 
dren from low-income homes to be below 
average in language, ability (in terms of 
ITPA test norms) even after 2 years of pre- 
school experience. 

4. The interesting pattern of IQ gain 
by SES level has not been analyzed in other 
studies, where all the children are grouped 
together as “culturally deprived” or “from 
low-income families.” 
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VIII. SUMMARY 



PurpOiW 

The purpose of the Project was to 
determine whether a 2-year experience in 
a traditional middle-class nursery school, 
plus parent education activities, could help 
offset the difficulties which low-income, 
inner-city children experience when, they 
enter elementary school. 

Nursery- and comparison- group children 

Out of a pool of 200 families, re- 
cruited by a door-to-door canvass in a densely 
populated, low-income area of Washington, 
D.C., 38 children (15 boys and 23 girls) 
between the ages of 3 and 31/2 were assigned 
to the experimental (or nursery school) 
group, and 69 of nearly the same age (32 
boys and 37 girls) were assigned to the com- 
parison group. As a result of the population 
composition of the District of Columbia, 
rather than by deliberate intent, all the chil- 
dren were Negro. 

The final number of children in both 
the nursery and comparison groups was 
higher than originally anticipated due to the 
fact that the attrition rate was very low in 
both groups. In the course of 2 years only 
two children were withdrawn from the 
nursery school program and only four 
dropped out of the comparison group. 

The families from which both the 
nursery and comparison groups were drawn 
were similar in salient socioeconomic vari- 
ables, such as family yearly income (median 
annual income was approximately $3,500 
for both groups) , income per child, extent of 



welfar ' assistance, number of children in 
home, and mother’s education. 

In general, the families in the Project 
belonged to the lower end of the socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) continuum. However, 
distinct socioeconomic differences among 
families were noticeable. Some families 
seemed well-organized, responsible, and had 
a slightly better standard of living. Other 
families seemed particularly disorganized, 
living in dire poverty, and resembling what 
are often called “multiproblem” families. The 
majority of families seemed to fall some- 
where between these two extremes. In order 
to determine whether these family differ- 
ences affected the extent to which the chil- 
dren benefited from nursery school, the 
families in both the nursery and comparison 
groups were divided into three socioeconomic 
levels — all within the low SES stratum — on 
the basis of both impressionistic judgments 
and quantitative socioeconomic indices. One- 
fourth of the families were rated as “high” 
SES ; another fourth as “low” SES ; and the 
remaining one-half in the “middle” SES. 



Preschool program 

The nursery-group children attended 
Howard University Nursery School for 2 
school years (approximately 10 months each 
year) from September, 1964 to June, 1966. 
The service was an all-day (7-hour) pro- 
gram, 5 days a week. Transportation was 
provided for all the children. Daily attend- 
ance averaged approximately 75 percent. 

The children were divided into three 
groups, each with its own teacher. Each 
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child remained with his own group and 
teacher througliout the school year. Each 
group had approximately 12 children and 
one teacher, who was assisted intermittently 
by the Head Teacher, a “floating” teacher, 
and a series of student aides. 

The curriculum was not specifically 
geared to the problems of low-income children 
but was an adaptation of the program usu- 
ally provided by the Howard University 
Nursery School for middle-class children. 
The program was traditional in nature, with 
emphasis on fostering curiosity and enthu- 
siasm for learning through the media of 
play, storytelling, dramatics, music, games, 
nature walks, and field trips. A considerable 
portion of the day was spent in outdoor play, 
and there was a two-hour rest period. Break- 
fast, lunch, and a mid-morning snack were 
provided. 



Adult activities program 

Accompanying the program for chil- 
dren was an active adult program. During 
the first year, the program for parents was 
centered on weekly activity-oriented meet- 
ings, where parents (chiefly mothers, al- 
though some fathers attended) met at school 
and worked on school-support projects, such 
as sewing articles of clothing for the chil- 
dren, unpacking and sorting books, making 
games for the children, etc. As they worked 
on the projects, the parents chatted inform- 
ally and joined in discussions, usually led by 
the adult activities worker, about the chil- 
dren and the school program. Occasionally 
there was a special demonstration, such as 
making clothing for children from discarded 
adults’ clothing, or a specific talk or film on 
child development. Attendance was small, 
averaging four parents per session. These 
weekly group meetings were supplemented 
by field trips, and “special occasion” parties 
at school (e.g., Christmas, Easter, and Fam- 
ily Night) which were much more heavily 
attended (15-20 parents) and usually in- 
cluded a number of fathers and siblings. 



During the second year the emphasis 
shifted from weekly group meetings to more 
one-to-one contacts with the staff. The par- 
ents were encouraged to visit the school, to 
help in the classroom, and to watch their 
children from the observation booth, where 
a teacher was usually available to talk with 
them about the children’s activities. Visits 
to the homes were also made by the adult 
activities worker and occasionally by other 
members of the staff. 

All but one of the families visited 
school at least once during the 2 years, and 
approximately one-third of the families (all 
of whom were in the “high” or “middle” 
SES category) participated fairly regularly 
in the adult-activities program, either by at- 
tending group meetings or by coming to see 
their children in school. Even the parents 
who rarely participated in the adult-activi- 
ties program seemed very sympathetic to 
the school and pleased to have their chil- 
dren enrolled in it. 



Test results 

To evaluate the impact of the nurs- 
ery school program, both nursery and com- 
parison group children were tested before 
the former group’s entrance into preschool, 
at the end of the first year of preschool, 
and at the end of the second year. 

The Stanford-Binet was adminis- 
tered on all three test rounds. The Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, portions of the 
Merrill-Palnier, and two subtests from the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistics were given 
in two of the three test rounds, as a sup- 
plement to the Stanford-Binet. 

The average Stanford-Binet IQ of 
the nursery-group children prior to their 
preschool experiences was 82.7, with a range 
of 53-113; the comparison group’s average 
was 84.6, with a range of 65-119. In both 
the nursery and comparison groups, mean 
IQ scores showed a consistent, though not 
statistically significant relation to family 
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SKiS level, with the children from the high- 
est level, within this low-income group, re- 
ceiving the highest scores, and so on down 
the line. 

After 2 years of preschool, the nurs- 
ery group’s average IQ was 97.4, a gain of 
14.7 points. The nursery-group boys, whose 
initial average TQ was only 77.3 (which 
may have been the result of a sampling bias) 
gained 19.6 points, while the girls, whose 
initial IQ averaged 86.3, gained 11.4 points. 
The comparison group in the same 2-year 
period made an average gain of 4.1 points. 

All the nursery-group childr-en except 
two made some gain in TQ over the 2-year 
period. Taken as a whole, this group made 
its greatest gain during the first year. An 
average 10-point gain was made the first 
year, as compared with a .5-point gain the 
second year. 

When TQ gain was related to family 
ShlS level, it was found that the nursery 
group’s gain in the first year was accounted 
for primarily by the children (both boys 
and girls) from the highc'st SKS <|uartile. 
Their average gain was 17 points the first 
year, but during the second year they 
dropped a point, ending up with an average 
IQ of 102. Tn contrast, nursery-group chil- 
dren from the middle and the lowest SF]S 
levels tended to make more steady, gradual 
gains during the 2-year period, ending with 
an average TQ of 96 and 95, respectively. 
The highest and the lowest SklS (|uartilcs 
made the same average IQ gain (16 points) 
over the 2-year period, while the middle 
SriS group made a 13-point gain. 

A very similar but less striking pat- 



tern of TQ increase was found when IQ gain 
was related to family income per child. 
None of the other individual SI^S variables 
appeared related to the extent or pattern of 
TQ increase, nor was the latter clearly asso- 
ciated with the extent of parent participa- 
tion in the adult activities program, pres- 
ence of the father in the home, or the 
particular teacher, l^lxcept for the very fre- 
(pient attenders, there was a positive rela- 
tionship between children’s attendance and 
extent of IQ gain. The children who had the 
best attendance records had TQ scores that 
were slightly higher than average when the 
Project staifed, but they made less than 
average gain over the 2-year period. 

On the other tests, too, the nursery- 
group children made significant gains. The 
two subtests from the Illinois Test of Psy- 
cholinguistics (the Auditory-Association and 
the Auditory-Automatic) suggested, how- 
ever, that by the end of the 2 years these 
children were still over a year below their 
age norm in associative language ability and 
grammar, and in understanding the meaning 
of words. This corroborates the impression 
of the teaching and research staff that the 
children still had a long way to go before 
catching up with their middle-class peers in 
expressive language skills. 

While the results of the Project are 
encouraging, the full value of the nursery- 
school experience in improving intellectual 
functioning cannot be determined until we 
see how these children perform in the next 
few years of public school, and how their 
performance compares with that of the con- 
trol group. 
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APPENDIX A 



A FURTHER ANALYSIS OF IQ CHANGES 



Helen L. Witmer 



THE FINDINGS OF THIS STUDY 
suggest that a traditional nursery school 
program, carried on for 2 years on a full- 
day basis, can significantly raise the average 
IQ of children from low-income families and 
thus presumably improve their chance of 
performing adequately in regular schocl 
The study also showed (1) that the amount 
of improvement in IQ was likely to be great- 
est in children who originally scored below 
the group mean, and (2) that the speed of 
improvement in IQ was related to the socio- 
economic level of the family. 

In reviewing the report for publica- 
tion, it seemed to the Editor that the data 
on which these interesting findings were 
based should be further analyzed with a view 
to greater specificity. There seemed to be 
particular need for this because the cate- 
gories that were used in arriving at these 
findings were relative to the composition of 
the group of children and families in the 
Project. To be more specific, the cutoff 
point for making the comparisons in regard 
to IQ change was the mean IQ for the nurs- 
ery group at the start of the Project. That 
is, the cutoff point referred to this particu- 
lar group of children and would doubtless 
be somewhat different for other preschool 
groups. Similarly, the socioeconomic cutting 
points that were used were also peculiar to 
the families whose children attended this 
nursery school. While good reasons can be ad- 
duced for using these procedures, it seemed 
worthwhile to reexamine the data in an 



attempt to make the findings more precise 
and perhaps more widely applicable. 



Change at Specified IQ Levels 



Where the greatest amount o 
took place 

The first step in the analysis was to 
examine the original Stanford-Binet IQ 
scores and the changes in those scores by 
the end of the second year. At question 
were (1) how fine a breakdown in scores 
should be made and (2) what breakdown 
points afforded the greatest contrast in 
amount of change. 

The figures that were used in this 
analysis are given i .i Table I-A, which shows 
the mean IQ gains of the nursery-school and 
comparison-group children divided in vari- 
ous ways. 

Considering the nursery-school chil- 
dren first, we see that, regardless of where 
the breaks in scores are made, as original 
IQ scores go up there is a steady decline in 
the average amount of gain. For instance, 
the five children who scored under 70 in 
1964 increased 23.6 points on the average 
by 1966, while the 10 who originally scored 
90 or above gained only about a third as 
much — 7.9 points. 

The diagonals on the table tell the 




Table I-A 



MEAN CHANGE IN IQ BETV7EEN 1964 ANT) 1966 
(BY VARIOUS IQ CATEGORIES) 
Nursery-School Ciroup 



IQ at Start 



Under 70- 



70-74- 



75-79- 



80-84- 



85-89- 



90-94- 



95-104- 



105-109- 



110 & up — 
Total- 



Number 



Not Tested 
in ’66 



Tested 



35 



Mean Change in IQ of Various Subgroups 



5-point 

intervals 



23.6 



23.0 



18.7 



11.4 



11.7 



9.2 



6.5 



-3.0 



13.9 



10-point 

intervals 



23.6 



U9.7 



11.5 



i 7.9 



13.9 



10- point 
intervals 



L23.1 



M6.1 



10.1 



V 4.6 



13.9 



Varying 

intervals 



>20.9 



11.5 



> 7.9 



13.9 



Below & 
Above 85 



18.6 



> 7.2 



13.9 



Comparison Group 



Under 70 




4 


3.7 


3.7 




- 7.6 


* 


^ 7.1 




. 5.5 


70-74 


1 


6 


10.3 




NT 

00 

b 








75-79 




11 


6.6 






> 4.5 


• 




80-84 


3 


11 


2.4 




> 4.0 










85-89 


1 


10 


5.6 






. 4.5 






y 

N) 


90-94 




10 


3.4 




» 0.7 






-2.4 




95-104 


1 


7 


—4.0 






.-2.4 






105-109 














— 
















110 & up 




2 


3.0 










Total 


8 


61 


4.3 


4.3 


4.3 


4.3 


4.3 
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same story. The farther up the IQ scale the 
break in scores is made, the smaller the 
average IQ gain. When the lowest cutoff 
point is put at 69, the average gain for the 
lowest-scoring group is 23.6 points; when it 
is put at 74 the gain is 23.1 ; at 79 it is 20.9 
points gain; at 84, 18.6 points. The same 
trend, though less marked, is shown at the 
other end of the scale. 

The question then is: which cutoff 
points tell the story best? There is, of course, 
no right answer. In view of the small num- 
ber of cases, however, a break at the 5-point 
levels of IQ seemed too fine, while using a 
dichotomy made the picture less dramatic 
than it actually was, and perhaps of less 
practical significance. The best cutoff points 
seemed to be the 10-point levels. Was it 
better, then, to make the break at 70, 80, 
and 90 IQ or at 75, 85, and 95? In the fol- 
lowing analysis we chose the latter cutoff 
points, chiefly because it showed better the 
small amount of gain made by the children 
who had high IQ scores at the start. The 
mean gains for the 2 years in which the 
Project was in operation were as follows as 
shown in Table I-A. The number of children 
in each subgroup is given in parentheses. 





Nursery 


Comparison 




Group 


Group 


Under 75 


23.1 (8) 


7.6 (10) 


75-84 


16.1 (14) 


4.5 (22) 


85-94 


10.1 (8) 


4.5 (20) 


95 and up 


4.6 (5) 


-2.4 (9) 



Two main conclusions can be drawn 
from this comparison. First, at each IQ 
level the children who attended the nursery 
school outdistanced those in the comparison 
group in average gain in IQ, the nursery- 
school children's average gain being two to 
three times as great as that of the other 
children. 



Second, in both groups the average 
amount of gain became smaller as the orig- 
inal IQ level increased. Nursery-school chil- 
dren whose IQ score was 95 or above in 
1964 had gained only a fifth as much by 
1966 as had those whose original scores 
were under 75. There was much the same 
difference in the comparison group. 

Changes at various IQ levels 

Table II-A takes the analysis a bit fur- 
ther by showing the distribution of individ- 
ual IQ changes within each IQ range and 
for each group of children. Such a compari- 
son seemed worth making because some of 
the averages concealed a wide variation from 
case to case, in both the nursery-school and 
the comparison groups. 

Overall, the changes in the nursery- 
school children's IQ scores ranged from a 
loss of 3 points to a gain of 45 points be- 
tween the first and the last round of testing. 
The 45 points were gained by a child who 
attended the nursery school, his IQ rising 
from 77 to 122. (See Terman, Appendix B.) 
While this was by far the greatest gain, 
three other nursery-school children gained 
31 or 32 points, starting from IQ's in the 
60's or 70's. In the comparison group, only 
one child gained more than 20 points, this 
child having started with an IQ score of 80 
and ending with 101. 

As to losses, only one child who at- 
tended nursery school had a lower score at 
the end than at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, and hers was a change from 113 to 
110 . 

In the comparison group, however, 
11 of the 61 children who were tested in 
both 1964 and 1966 lost over 5 points in IQ, 
six of them losing over 10 points. Losses of 
more than 5 points were relatively more fre- 
quent among comparison-group children 
whose IQ's were in the normal range at the 
start. 

Table II-A again shows that there was 
a clear relation between the size of the nurs- 
ery children's gains in IQ and the scores 
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Table II-A 



ORIGINAL IQ AND AMOUNT OF CHANGE IN IQ: 1964-1966 

Nursery-School Group 



Amount of 
Change by 1966 


IQ at Start of Program — 1964 


Under 75 


75-84 


85-94 


95 & up 


Not tested 
in ’64 


Total 
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Comparison Group 



Amount of 
Change by 1966 


IQ at Start of Program — 1964 


Under 75 


75-C4 


85-94 


95 & up 


Not tested 
in ’64 


Total 


rwpt* 




3 


1 


2 




6 








— 6 to — 10- 


1 


1 


1 
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Not tested in ’66 


1 


3 


1 


1 


2 
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Total- 


11 


25 


21 


10 


2 


69 
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with which they started. Only two of the 
five nursery-school children with IQ’s above 
94 gained more than 5 points, one gaining 
6 and the other 13. In contrast, five of the 
eight children under 75 at the start gained 
over 20 points. 

The table shows gains of more than 
10 points becoming increasingly uncommon 
as the beginning IQ level rises. In other 
words, as the averages listed on page 68 
indicated, the children who seemed most 
handicapped at the outset were the ones 
most likely to make large gains. 

The tendency of low IQ’s to rise is 
shown in the comparison group as well as 
in the nursery group but not to nearly the 
same extent. (This was also demonstrated 
by the mean scores cited above.) Only one 
of the 10 comparison-group children whose 
IQ’s were under 75 at the outset lost over 
5 points, and five of them gained more than 
10 points. At the other end of the scale, the 
ratio of losses of over 5 points to gains of 
over 10 points was 4 to 1, and the IQ’s of 
half of the children did not change to any 
significant extent. This may evidence the 
familiar phenomenon of regression toward 
the mean. If so, however, it is a phenomenon 
that was obscured in the nursery group by 
the influence of the nursery school, which 
apparently exerted an upward push on the 
IQ’s of practically all the children. 

Since the size of the change in IQ 
was related to the original IQ level and since 
a somewhat greater proportion of nursery- 
school than of comparison-group children 
had low IQ’s at the start. Table II-A should 
be examined with IQ being held constant. 
In this way the question of whether the 
nursery school was especially beneficial to 
children of certain IQ levels can be answered 
in detail. 

At each IQ level and in both nursery- 
school and comparison groups there was a 
considerable variation in the amount of IQ 
change made by individual children. The 
extent of the variation was greater, how- 
ever, in the comparison group. This was 
probably to be expected, since these chil- 



dren did not have the relatively uniform 
experience that the nursery school provided. 
Even so, the absence of losses of more than 
5 points in the nursery group and the ab- 
sence of gains of more than 20 points in the 
comparison group are striking. 

When the extreme IQ levels are con- 
trasted, it is seen that the nursery-school 
experience apparently helped many of the 
most handicapped children to make large 
gains. (Five o;: the eight children with an 
IQ under 75 gained over 20 points, as con- 
trasted with none of the 10 such children 
in the comparison group.) Alternatively, the 
nursery school helped the children who 
scored highest at the start to avoid marked 
losses. None of the five nursery-school chil- 
dren with IQ’s of 95 or more lost more than 
3 points, while nearly half of the nine com- 
parison-group children lost 7 to 17 points. 

In between the extremes of under 75 
and over 94, the story was the same. The 
nursery school was more successful in help- 
ing the children with the lower IQ’s to make 
large gains. Four out of 14 nursery-school 
children with IQ’s between 75 and 84 gained 
over 20 points, as contrasted with 1 out of 24 
in the comparison group. Among the chil- 
dren with IQ’s between 85 and 94, none made 
so large a gain, either in the nursery-school 
group or in the comparison group. Nearly 
half of such children in the comparison 
group declined over 5 points in IQ, while 
attendance at nursery school presumably 
kept this from happening to the other group 
of children. 



When the Change Took Place 

The Howard University Preschool 
Project provided 2 years of schooling to the 
children in the nursery group. This is a 
considerably longer period of schooling than 
that provided by many preschool projects. 
With this length of schooling, it seemed im- 
portant to determine when the major 
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changes in intellectual functioning occurred, 
how large the changes were, and at what 
IQ levels the change was greatest. 

The writers of the report have shown 
that the nursery-school children had gained 
an average of 10.1 points by the end of the 
first year in school but that during the sec- 
ond year their average gain was much 
smaller, being only 4.6 points. Moreover, 
while in the first year the nur.sery-school 
children made a much greater gain than the 
children in the comparison group, in the 
second year the average amount of gain in 
the two groups did not differ greatly. Does 
this mean that the nursery school’s influ- 
ence declined in the second year? Does it 
mean, indeed, that the gain made by the 
nursery-school children in the second year 
was perhaps not attributable to the influ- 
ence of the school, since the comparison- 
group gained almost as much without 
attending? 

The writers of the report conclude 
that the explanation is to be found not in a 
decline in the influence of the nursery school 
but in the delayed impact of the school’s 
program on the children from the lowest 
socioeconomic level. They found that the 
better-situated children made their major 
IQ gain in the first year, while in the second 
year these children made relatively small 
gains. This lowered the group average for 
the second year and obscured the school’s 
effectiveness with the other children. 

This is a finding that will be pur- 
sued further. First, however, we want to 
examine the second year’s changes in terms 
of IQ levels, for it seems possible that an 
explanation of the apparent slowing-down 
of gains can be found in that factor also. 

One way of looking at the question 
of when the gains occurred and what relation 
this bore to IQ level is to ignore the exact 
size of the gain and merely to note in which 
years gains of significance occurred. (“Sig- 
nificance” is here defined as a gain of over 5 
IQ points.) Table III-A gives the figures, the 
IQ scores being those at the start of the 
project. 



Table III-A 

WHEN GAIN OF OVER 
5 IQ POINTS TOOK PLACE 



Nursery School 



Year in V/hich 
Gain Was 
Made 


IQ at Start of Program 


Under 

75 


75-84 


85-94 


95 and 
up 


Total 


First only 


4 


6 


4 


2 


16 


Second only — 


2 


1 


2 


2 


7 


Both 


3 


4 






7 


Neither 




2 


2 


1 


5 


Missed one or 
more tests-— 


1 




2 




3 


Total 


10 


13 


10 


5 


38 



It can be seen in this table that just 
about half of the children in each IQ cate- 
gory made significant gains only in the first 
year. A few children (a fifth of the total) 
gained only in the second year. All of the 
children who made significant gains in both 
years had IQ’s under 85 at the start. E^ive 
of the 35 children who were tested all three 
times did not gain over 5 points in either 
year, though several of them had a cumu- 
lative gain of more than that amount over 
the 2 years. 

These figures are in line with the 
earlier finding in regard to a slowdown in 
gains in the second year. A point that throws 
further light on patterns of gain is that none 
of the children whose IQ’s were 85 or above 
at the start gained significantly in both years, 
though nearly all of them gained in either 
the first or the second year. This suggests 
that once children gained enough to reach 
a normal IQ level they were unlikely to make 
gams of more than 5 points. The figures in 
this table could not fully confirm that con- 
clusion but they set us on the path of re- 
considering IQ levels in relation to amount 
of gain made in the second year. 
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In inquiring about the size of the 
gains made in the second year by children 
of particular IQ levels, there are two ways 
of stating the question. We can ask how 
much the children gained in the second year 
as compared with the first, in terms of the 
IQ scores they had at the start of the pro- 
gram, Alternatively, we can ask how much 
the children who had attained certain IQ's 
by the end of the first year gained by the 
end of the second year. In both cases we 
would want to find out how much difference 
there was between the gains of the nursery- 
school group and those of the comparison 
group. 

So long as the examination of IQ 
change is confined to the groups as wholes, it 
makes no difference which of these two ques- 
tions was asked. The answer (though not the 
explanation for it) would be the same in 
either case. But when we want to determine 
when the changes at particular IQ levels 
occurred, it makes a great deal of difference 
which question is asked, especially when the 
comparison and nursery-school groups are 
to be contrasted. 

The figures that are secured when the 
question is put in the first way are shown in 
Table IV-A. Looking at the figures for the 
nursery school, we see that in each year 
(just as by the end of the 2 years combined) 
there was a progressive decline in IQ gain 
as the original IQ level rose. In the first year 
the average gain ranged from 15.5 points for 
the children under 75 to 4.8 points for those 
with IQ’s of 95 or more. In the second year 
the range was from 7.6 to —0.2. 

In addition, in each IQ category, the 
amount of gain was smaller in the second 
year than in the first. Indeed, in the second 
year, the average gain of the children who 
started with IQ’s of 95 or above was zero. 

In the comparison group the story 
was somewhat different. In the first year, 
the average gain was very small in any of 
the IQ groups, ranging from 2.5 to —3.8. 
In the second year the gains in three of the 
four groups were slightly larger. Even so, 
only the children whose IQ’s were under 75 



Table IV-A 

MEAN GAIN IN IQ IN EACH YEAR 



Children grouped according to IQ 
at beginning of program 



IQ at Start 
of Program 


Mean Gain in IQ 


Nursery Group 


Comparison Group 


First 

Year 


Sec- 

ond 

Year 


Total 

Gain 


First 

Year 


Sec- 

ond 

Year 


Total 

Gain 


Under 75 


15.5 


7.6 


23.1 


2.2 


5.4 


7.6 


75-84 


12.3 


3.8 


16.1 


1.7 


2.8 


4.5 


85-94- 


6.6 


3.5 


10.1 


2.5 


2.0 


4.5 


95 and up 


4.8 


-0.2 


4.6 


-3.8 


1.4 


-2.4 


Total mean 
gain 


10.1 


4.6 


14.7 


-0.8 


3.3 


4.1 



at the start made an average gain of over 
5 points. 

This difference between the two groups 
in regard to when their greatest gains were 
made (the nursery-scliool group in the first 
year and the comparison group in the sec- 
ond) meant that there was little difference 
between the two groups in the average gains 
they made in the second year. 

If the analysis stopped there, the 
breakdown by IQ categories would not have 
advanced our understanding of why there 
was so little difference between the nursery- 
school and the comparison group in the sec- 
ond year. The picture is quite different, how- 
ever, when the changes in the second year 
are described in terms of the children’s IQ 
scores at the end of the first year. This dif- 
ference arises from two facts. First, during 
the first year the amount that particular 
children gained varied considerably, even 
though they were in the same IQ group at 
the start. Second, in that year most of the 
children who attended nursery school gained 
much more than those who were in the com- 
parison group. In consequence, by the end 
of the first year the distribution of IQ’s in 



the nursery-school group was so different 
from that of the comparison group that the 
latter group no longer served as an adequate 
control so far as IQ was concerned. 

In Table V-A, therefore, the two 
groups of children are broken into subcate- 
gories on the basis of their IQ scores at the 
end of the first year, and the average 
amounts of gains made in the second year 
are calculated from that time. The table 
shows that the seven children in the nursery- 
school group who were still under 85 at the 
end of the first year gained an average of 
12.6 points during the second year, while the 
27 in the comparison group gained only 4.9 
points. At the higher IQ levels, however, the 
average gains in the second year were much 
smaller (none of them being as much as 5 
points), and there was very little difference 
between the nursery-school and the compari- 
son groups. 

This indicates that one reason why 
the nursery-school group as a whole did not 
show a large gain in the second year was 
that by the end of the first year most of 
these children had already reached the point 



Table V-A 

MEAN GAIN IN IQ DURING 
SECOND YEAR OF PROGRAM 

Children grouped according to IQ 
at end of first year 



Mean Gain during Second Year 



IQ at End of 
First Year 


Nursery Group 


Comparison Group 


Number 


Gain 


Number 


Gain 


Under 75 


2 


13.5 1 

L n /: 


7 


8.0 1 , 


75-84 


5 


12.2 j 


20 


3.8 1 


85-94 


13 


2.8 


15 


3.4 


95 and up 


15 


1.3 


15 


-3.0 


Not tested 
both years — 


3 




12 








Total 


38 


4.6 


69 


3.3 



at which IQ gain is apt to slowdown. In 
other words, one reason for the nursery 
school’s apparent decline in achievement in 
the second year was that it had succeeded so 
well in the first year in bringing most of the 
children’s scores up to or near to normal. By 
the end of the first year only seven nursery- 
school children were scoring under 85, as 
compared with 18 at the outset. 



The Influence of Socioeconomic Status 



With the relation between IQ level 
and gain in IQ established, we are now in a 
position to look mere closely at the influence 
that home conditions (as indicated by the 
socioeconomic status categories) exerted both 
on the amount of gain that was made and 
on when the gain was made. In addition we 
shall consider whether a relation between 
SES and these variables persisted when SES 
was defined in absolute rather than relative 
terms. 

First, however, the relation between 
SES and the original IQ scores must be de- 
termined, for if these two variables were 
closely associated, any apparent effect of 
SES on IQ change might really be due to 
IQ differences. Table VI-A shows the distri- 
bution of the nursery-school children’s IQ 
scores at the start of the project, as well as 
in subsequent years. 

This table shows that at the outset 
there was only a slight relation between SES 
and IQ. Two-thirds of the children in the 
highest SES group had IQ’s under 85 as 
compared with about three-fourths of those 
in the lowest SES group and half of those in 
the middle. In view of the small number of 
cases, these differences are of little impor- 
tance. We conclude, therefore, that for this 
sample whatever the differences in the man- 
ner and extent of IQ changes in the various 
SES groups, they are not due to any large 
extent to IQ differences among the groups at 
the start. 
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This point being established, we have 
next to ask to what extent the three SES 
groups differed in the gains they made and 
in the speed with which they changed. So 
far as this is indicated by the distribution 
of IQ’s at the end of each year, Table VI-A 
tells the story. 

By the end of the first year, the dis- 
tribution of IQ’s in the three SES groups had 
changed greatly. All of the children whose 
homes were rated in the top SES quartile 
now had IQ’s of 85 or over. In fact, none of 
them was under 90, three were between 95 
and 104, and three were over 110. At the 
other end of the economic scale, only six of 



the 11 children in the lowest SES group 
were 85 or over, and two still had IQ scores 
in the 60’s. In the middle group, 14 of the 18 
children scored 85 or above, and 10 of these 
were over 90. 

By the end of the second year the IQ 
distributions had come nearer together. Even 
so, three children in the lowest SES group 
still scored under 85. Two of these were chil- 
dren who had changed little over the 2 years : 
one had stayed at 77 IQ; the other had 
moved from 66 to 74. The third child’s IQ, 
however, had gone up from 59 to 81. Aside 
from these three children and two others in 
the middle SES category, all of the children 



Table VI-A 



SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND IQ DISTRIBUTION AT 
BEGINNING, MIDDLE, AND END OF THE PROGRAM 



Socioeconomic Status 


IQ Scores 


At Start of Program 


under 

65 


65-74 


75-84 


85-94 


95-104 


105 and up 


Total 


Top quartile 




2 


4 


1 


1 


1 


9 


Middle 




4 


5 


7 


2 




18 


XtJLUJUJIC— — — — — — — — — — 
















Lowest quartile 


1 


2 


5 


2 


1 




11 


Total 


1 


8 


14 


10 


4 


1 


38 




At End of First Year 


Top quartile 








2 


3 


4 


9 


Middle 






4 


10 


4 




18 


















Lowest quartile 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


1 


11 


Total 


1 


1 


7 


14 


10 


5 


38 




At End of Second Year 


Top quartile 








3 


2 


4 


9 


Middle 






1 


6 


6 


3 


16 


Lowest quartile— 




1 


2 


2 


3 


2 


10 


Total 




1 


3 


11 


11 


9 


35 



74 






in the nursery school were testing at 90 or 
above (that is, as normal or better) by the 
end of the second year. 

As judged, then, by the reduction in 
the number of children with IQ’s under 85, 
Table VI-A appears to indicate that the chil- 
dren in the highest SES group made their 
chief upward moves in the first year, those in 
the middle SES group moved upward in both 
years, while those at the lowest SES level 
were a bit^more likely to gain in the second 
year. The difference between the groups is 
clearest with respect to the children in the 
highest SES group, the other two groups 
not differing from each other so sharply. 

The diversity in the time at which 
gains were made is shown more clearly when 
the movement in the three SES groups is 
analyzed in the manner shown in Table III-A. 

In the highest SES group, all of the 
gains of more than 5 points were made in 
the first year. All but one of the nine chil- 
dren gained at that time. The ninth was the 
child previously mentioned who started with 
an IQ of 113 and went down 3 points in sub- 
sequent years. 

In the other two SES groups the pic- 
ture as to time of gain was less simple. The 
following are the figures for gains of over 
5 points a year: 



Middle Lowest 
SES SES 

Gained in first year only 6 2 

Gained in second year only 4 3 

Gained in both years 3 4 

Gained in neither year 3 1 

Total 16 10 



These two groups were not very dif- 
ferent in their pattern of gains, though gains 
in only the first year were largely confined 
to the middle SES group. In that group, six 
out of the eight children who gained sig- 



nificantly only in the first year started with 
IQ’s under 85. 

Apparently, then, the relatively supe- 
rior home conditions represented by the 
highest SES ratings enabled the children in 
that group to make their full IQ gain in the 
first year. Regardless of initial IQ, these 
children reached normal IQ or better during 
that period of time. Most of the children in 
the other two groups either continued to 
gain in the second year or did not start until 
tnat time. 

The need for a second year of nursery 
school was apparently greatest in the lowest 
SES group, as is found when individual 
scores are examined. The following figures 
show the size and the timing of the gains 
made by the children in the lowest and the 
middle SES groups who made gains of 15 
points or more over the 2 years. 



Lowest SES 


Gain in 
first year 


Gain in 
second year 


Child A____ 


25 


20 


B 


25 


7 


C 


14 


9 


D 


4 


18 


E 


5 


12 


F 


6 


9 


Middle SES 


Child G 


16 


16 


H 


7 


19 


I 


10 


12 


J____ 


20 


— 


K 


15 


1 


L 


13 


2 



The foregoing analysis appears to in- 
dicate that a child’s initial IQ and his socio- 
economic status independently influence how 
much he will benefit, in terms of intellectual 
functioning, from a nursery-school program 
of the type provided by Howard University. 
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The first of these factors influences how 
large his IQ gain will be; the second, how 
soon within a 2-year span the major part of 
the gain will be made. 

The findings with regard to the IQ 
factor have been expressed in absolute terms ; 
that is, in terms that are independent of 
this particular study. With respect to socio- 
economic status, however, the analysis so 
far has been confined to groupings that refer 
to this particular study only. Nearly all of 
the families in the study were described as 
deprived, but degrees of deprivation and of 
ability to cope with deprivation were recog- 
nized and were used as the basis for classifi- 
cation. The families were grouped (by forced 
choice on the part of the research staff) 
into an upper and a lower quartile and the 
half that lay between. This grouping, as we 
have seen, produced interesting findings, but 
the findings cannot be easily applied to other 
preschool programs since the range of con- 
ditions represented in the quartiles would 
probably differ from one program to an- 
other. 

As a final step in the analysis, there- 
fore, we classified the families and their 
children in accordance with the income-level 
categories that have been devised by the U.S. 
Social Security Administration and used in 
connection with the Federal Government’s 
program. As noted above (page 22), these 
levels take into account the number of per- 
sons in the family, the sex of the family 
head, and farm vs. nonfarm residence. 

In doing this, our chief interest was to 
determine whether this classification scheme 
would provide a means that could be used by 
other investigators and practitioners to dis- 
tinguish between the children who would be 
likely to need 2 years of nursery school to 
make their maximum gain and those who 
would be likely to make most or all of their 
gain in the first year. These figures are given 
in Table VII-A, where, as in Table III-A, 
gains are regarded as significant if they 
were over 5 IQ points. 

This table shows much the same rela- 
tionship between income level and time of 



gain as that indicated by the SES groupings 
that wore used in the Howard University 
study, except that the picture presented by 
the children in the highest income level is 
not quite so striking. Again, the best-situated 
children were apt to make their chief gain 
in the first year. This was the pattern of 
63 percent of the children at this economic 
level, of 43 percent at the next level, and of 
37 percent of the children who were living 
in poverty. A third of the latter children did 
not make a significant gain until the second 
year, as contrasted with about 13 percent of 
the children in the other two groups. The 
proportion of children who gained in both 
years increased as income became less than 
adequate. 



Table VII-A 

TIME OF SIGNIFICANT GAIN IN IQ 
AS RELATED TO INCOME LEVEL: 
NURSERY GROUP ONLY 



Income Level of Family 



over 5 Points 
in IQ 


Ade- 

quate 


Border- 

line 


Poverty 


Total 


First year only 


5 


3 


7 


15 


Second year only 


1 


1 


6 


8 


Both years - - - - 


1 


2 


4 


6 


Neither year - - 


1 


1 


2 


3 


No test 






3 


3 








Total - 


8 


7 


22 


37* 



*Income not krown in one case. 



Comparison of the figures secured by 
the two ways of grouping the children in 
regard to economic standing showed that the 
three adequate-income children who made 
gains in other than the first year were clas- 
sified in the middle category by the SES rat- 
ing scheme used in the study. Contrariwise, 
the three children in the borderline-income 
category who gained only in the first year 
were in the highest SES group in the study. 
This and other differences that could be 
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cited suggest that income alone is not as 
adequate as an SES rating for determining 
in which year children are likely to make 
their chief gains. If in addition to noting 
income level, however, investigators were to 
pay attention to such family traits as house- 
keeping, household management, and other 
signs of what might be called family ade- 
quacy, they could probably determine fairly 
accurately which children would be the first 
to benefit intellectually from nursery school. 



Conclusions 



Overall, then, this analysis of individ- 
ual IQ changes confirmed the study’s findings 
and made them somewhat more precise. 

We found, first, that the amount by 
which the children’s IQ’s changed during the 
2 years in nursery school depended to a 
marked extent on how low their IQ’s were to 
begin with. The children whose original 
scores were under 70 gained an average of 
23.6 points; those whose scores were 95 or 
above gained 4.6 points; and the changes 
made by the others ranged in an orderly 
manner between these two extremes. 

In the comparison group, the same 
sorl of relationship between original scores 
and gains in scores obtained, but the gains 
these children made were, on the average, 
much smaller. This was particularly true at 
the higher IQ levels, where only one child 
gained over 5 points. 

These findings suggest that the diver- 
sity among the children in inherent intel- 
lectual capacity was not nearly as great as 
the original IQ scores implied. Attending 
nursery school helped the children who most 
needed help and did relatively little (so far 
as intellectual functioning is concerned) for 
those who were already operating at a 
normal level or better. 

That the nursery-school children who 
originally scored within the normal range or 
better did not change greatly is in line with 
the conclusions of most of the nursery school 



studies conducted in the ’20’s and ’30’s. In 
those days most nursery school pupils proba- 
bly came from middle-class homes, where 
‘‘cultural deprivation” was not a problem. 
Today, preschool programs are looked to as 
one means of overcoming some of the 
hazards of poverty. What the present study 
suggests is that while not all children from 
poor families are equally deprived intel- 
lectually, those whose IQ’s are low stand to 
benefit greatly from preschool programs. 

This conclusion (much too sweeping 
to be confirmed by one small study) was 
complemented by the second main finding of 
the investigation: that the low-scoring chil- 
dren who came from the least-deprived 
homes were the ones whose IQ’s came up to 
normal most quickly. This was not attributa- 
ble in any important extent to their being a 
bit higher up the IQ scale at the start. 

More important for program planning, 
however, was the finding that half of the 
children in the lov/est SES group who had 
low IQ’s at the start did not make a signifi- 
cant gain until the second year. The other 
half (those who did gain in the first year) 
continued to gain in the second year also. 
The performance of these latter children was 
in marked contrast to the children in the 
highest SES group, who made their gains in 
the first year and changed very little in the 
second. 

This would seem to indicate that the 
extent of a child’s intellectual deprivation is 
apt to vary with kJs family’s socioeconomic 
standing, even within an SES distribution 
in which few families are above the poverty 
line. Apparently, the more disadvantaged a 
3-year-old child’s socioeconomic situation, the 
less likely is an IQ test to reveal his true 
intellectual capacity. This conclusion held 
for the children who attended the Howard 
University Nursery School, regardless of 
whether socioeconomic status was measured 
as in this study or whether income alone was 
used. We conclude, then, that program plan- 
ners would be well advised to provide 2-year 
nursery schools for children who are living 
in poverty, especially for those whose IQ’s 
are low. 
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APPENDIX B 



BRIEF SKETCHES OF FOUR FAMILIES* 



THE PURPOSE of this section is to 
picture more vividly the children and their 
families who were enrolled in the Howard 
Project. We have chosen four families (five 
children) more or less arbitrarily, keeping 
in mind that we wanted at least one family 
from each of the three SES levels and that 
we wanted to draw on the records of the 
observations made by the research staff on 
12 of the 38 children in the nursery school. 
Thus the selection was not exactly repre- 
sentative of the nursery group as a whole. 



The Terman Family 

The Terman family was in the lowest 
of our SES categories. The student canvasser 
who first identified this family as containing 
a likely candidate for the nursery school 
described the mother as friendly and co- 
operative. The canvasser rated the neighbor- 
hood and the appearance of the dwelling as 
dilapidated and run-down, although the 
housekeeping in the apartment unit was 
described as neat and orderly. 

This impression was reinforced by 
the adult worker in a home interview in 
July 1964, when Mrs. Terman was invited. to 
enroll her son Geoffrey in the preschool. The 
apartment was described as dark and dingy, 
located in a basement adjacent to a furnace 



* All names have been changed for this report. 



room, although an effort was apparently 
made to keep the apartment clean and neat. 
The mother was pleased to have her son 
attend the Howard Children’s Center and 
agreed to keep the necessary pediatric and 
psychological appointments. 

Duly enrolled in the preschool, 
Geoffrey had one of the best attendance 
records in the 1964-65 year ; he was present 
92 percent of the time. His attendance 
dropped to 79 percent the second year, pri- 
marily because of the 3-week absence de- 
scribed below. 

At the time of the baseline interviews, 
conducted by the adult worker in fall 1964, 
the Terman family consisted of the mother, 
a father substitute, and four boys: one 7 
years old, the 3-year-old Geoffrey, one a year 
and a half old, and an infant of 7 months. 
Another boy was born in February 1966. 
Mrs. Terman also had three older children 
who were in an institution pending their 
placement in foster homes. 

Geoffrey’s biological father was a 35- 
year-old native of Washington, D.C., who 
lived only a few blocks from the Termans’ 
current address. He saw his children infre- 
quently and did not seem to take much 
interest in them. 

Mrs. Terman had been living for 
about a year in a common-law relationship 
with a 32-year-old man who grew up in the 
District and worked as a laborer for a 
wrecking company. The total yearly income 
of the family was assessed at $4,500, which 
may be a high estimate in light of the fact 
that in the course of the year the father 
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substitute showed himself to be a somewhat 
irregular worker. From this estimated in- 
come, $82 was spent on rent for the shabby 
basement apartment, which consisted of a 
kitchen, one general sleeping and living 
room, and a shared bathroom. 

At the outset of the project, Mrs. Ter- 
man was 28 and had lived in the District for 
the past 10 years. She grew up in a rural 
part of Virginia, one of six children. While 
reporting that she attended school through 
the 10th grade, it would probably be fair to 
estimate her scholastic attainments as not 
much above a fourth or fifth grade level. 

The adult worker described Mrs. Ter- 
man as a “pleasant, soft-spoken woman who 
is attractive and responsive." Mrs. Terman 
seemed to value highly the preschool experi- 
ence for Geoffrey, was always reliable in 
having him ready for the bus, and said that 
it was only family responsibilities and her 
need to give constant attention to the baby 
that prevented her from participating in the 
adult activities and visiting Howard Univer- 
sity. The infant was frequently sick and 
required a number of visits to the hospital in 
the 1964-65 year. The 1965-66 year was also 
a difficult time for the family. With the birth 
of another baby, who almost immediately 
contracted pneumonia, Mrs. Terman had to 
rely on her oldest son, who was 9 when 
the new baby was born, to look after the 
younger children while she went to the 
hospital. 

Staff contacts with the Termans con- 
sisted for the most part of inquiries and 
assistance concerning Geoffrey's health, in- 
cluding arrangement of clinic appointments. 
In May 1965 there was some evidence that 
the common-law relationship was becoming 
unstable. Mrs. Terman and the children 
moved away and were absent for about 2 
weeks. The mother did not inform the school 
of her plans, contact was temporarily lost 
with the family, and Geoffrey was absent 
from school 10 out of 20 days in May, thus 
breaking his nearly perfect attendance rec- 
ord. During this time Mrs. Terman stayed 
in a Salvation Army facility and made an 



effort to secure support from the Depart- 
ment of Welfare. This effort was not fol- 
lowed through successfully, however, and 
early in June 1965 she returned to the apart- 
ment, and family life seemed to resume its 
former pattern. 

This situation repeated itself in June 
1966 when Mrs. Terman suddenly left her 
common-law husband, again taking the chil- 
dren with her. After many strenuous but 
futile efforts to locate her, the nursery school 
staff was put in touch with Mrs. Terman's 
sister, who informed them that Mrs. Terman 
had gotten a job and had hired someone to 
look after the children. The sister said that 
Mrs. Terman “felt bad" about withdrawing 
Geoffrey from nursery school but there 
seemed to be no other solution to her diffi- 
culties. The sister would not give the staff 
Mrs. Terman's new address but promised to 
relay any messages or mail. Three weeks 
later the staff learned that Mrs. Terman had 
returned to her old address. Contact was 
resumed with the family, and Geoffrey joy- 
fully returned to nursery school. 

Five gross but perhaps significant cri- 
teria may be used to summarize the status 
and participation of the Howard Project 
families: the socioeconomic status of the 
family, the child's initial Stanford-Binet IQ, 
the child's increase in IQ after 2 years of 
nursery school, the child's attendance record 
in the preschool, and the parents' attendance 
record in adult activities. This family was 
classified in the lowest SES quartile, high 
in child's and low in parents' attendance, 
original IQ was “middle," and increase in 
IQ unusually high. 

Geoffrey himself was described as a 
robust-appearing child, with excellent body 
coordination, swift and decisive in his physi- 
cal style. The 1964-65 observations reveal a 
low level of play and predominantly unin- 
ventive use of materials. He had a preference 
for the larger equipment, especially the 
steering-wheel toy, and he liked water play. 
There was little evidence of the child's at- 
traction to the more intellectual (cognitive) 
type of play materials. 
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From the very beginning of school, 
Geoffrey seemed vo need — and was given — a 
great deal of individual attention. He was a 
disruptive child, who could cause chaos in a 
group unless he received individual guidance 
from a teacher or aide. However, he was 
amenable to an “appeal to reason," as is 
indicated in the following excerpt from a 
research worker’s early interview with his 
teacher in December, 1964: 

Geoffrey wants a lot of attention ... At nap 
time he cries and gets out of bed. He wants 
to be held and always wants to sit next to 
the teacher. He wants a lot of attention dur- 
ing non-nap time too. He is difficult in a 
group situation. If there is any new toy or 
material, he wants to monopolize it. How- 
ever, one can reason with him. If the teacher 
explains that he can have his turn but the 
others must have theirs, etc., he will be okay 
afterwards. Yesterday I told the children a 
story about a farm. Each child was to have 
an animal and when the name of that animal 
was mentioned the child would hold it up. 
Geoffrey wanted all the animals and after 
they had all been stood up he knocked them 
all over. The other children were very upset 
because they were so eager for the song and 
game that was to go with the story. I took 
Geoffrey into the other room and “reasoned" 
with him, by telling him we couldn’t con- 
tinue with the story if he behaved that way. 
When I took him back into the room he 
behaved and we were able to continue with 
the song-game. 

The research workers’ observations, 
as well as the teacher’s summary statement, 
show that Geoffrey’s speech was immature, 
particularly during the first year. The few 
examples in the record of quoted or verbatim 
language attributed to the child indicate 
almost no use of expressive language, and a 
tendency to speak with primitive grammar. 
He often ignored direct queries, whether 
made by adults or other children, as if he 
preferred to get by with a minimal use of 
speech. Geoffrey’s poor verbal ability was 



also noted by the testing psychologist, who 
summarized his impression after the fall 
1964 test round by characterizing Geoffrey 
as an “affable, quiet child who scored below 
average in a slow-learner range (IQ — 77) 
on all tests.’’ The psychologist further re- 
marked that the boy was “poor on both 
verbal and non-verbal tests’’ and that he was 
not systematic in approaching problems. 

During the fi.rst year of school, 
Geoffrey continued to be negative and some- 
what difficult in his classroom behavior, so 
that one teacher noted his “underdeveloped 
inner controls.’’ At the same time he was 
thought to be receptive to a one-to-one rela- 
tionship, responsive to praise, and generally 
alert. This was also evidenced in the nar- 
rative observations, in which numerous in- 
stances are described in which the boy 
climbed upon the lap of a teacher or aide 
and seemed to enjoy and derive reassurance 
from this close contact with an adult. 

The teachers noted that the child had 
developed a special mechanism for control- 
ling adults. He would occasionally fall, in a 
way to suggest a possible head injury, or he 
would over-respond, sometimes crying loudly, 
upon receiving even a slight bump on the 
head. In this way he could sometimes secure 
immediate attention and sympathy from 
adults, which apparently gave him satis- 
faction. 

According to Mrs. Terman’s report, 
the child had meningitis at 8 months of age, 
which was assumed to be a possible cause of 
his susceptibility to headaches and his tend- 
ency to head injury. Following a fall from a 
playground swing early in the school year, 
examination on the part of the school pedia- 
trician — including a skull x-ray — revealed no 
abnormal findings, however. 

In spite of his difficult behavior in 
nursery school, Geoffrey made the greatest 
test gains of the entire group of children. 
After 1 year of nursery school, his Stanford- 
Binet IQ jumped from 77 to 102. He made 
almost as great a gain in the second year, 
completing nursery school with an IQ of 122, 
which was 8 points higher than any other 






child in the group. His Peabody IQ (a meas- 
ure of receptive verbal ability) remained 
fairly constant throughout the 2 years of 
preschool, however, and was only slightly 
above average for the group. His scores on 
both subtests of the Illinois Psycholinguistics 
test shot up in a manner very similar to his 
Stanford-Binet scores. His scores on these 
language tests were the highest of the 
nursery-school group and were well v/ithin 
the normal range of scores made by the 
predominantly middle-class children upon 
whom the test was standardized. Neverthe- 
less, observations made of his behavior and 
direct quotations from his conversations do 
not suggest such a high level of verbal 
ability. Apparently Geoffrey was a child who 
learned a great deal during the 2 years but 
who, in everyday speech, reverted to the 
patois with which he was more familiar. As 
the Head Teacher mentioned in rating 
Geoffrey on verbal expressiveness: “Some- 
times his speech is colloquial and ungram- 
matical, but it is meaningful.” 

In spite of his obvious intellectual 
gains, as measured by test results, Geoffrey 
remained a difficult child who was prone to 
periods of moodiness, was erratic in atten- 
tion and persistence, and seemingly in need 
of much individual guidance from the 
teachers. He received a good deal of one-to- 
one attention from the Head Teacher and 
this undoubtedly was beneficial. He had 
several staunch friends among the children, 
and others who were “tolerated playmates.” 
Narrative observations indicated that during 
the second year of nursery school he engaged 
in an increasing amount of purposeful, 
imaginative play, but it is doulSlful whether 
any of the observers would have predicted 
the great gains in test scores that this 
youngster made in the course of the 2 years. 



The Baron Family 

This family was rated as belonging to 
the middle group in socioeconomic level. Both 



mother and child were rated high in attend- 
ance. The child’s initial IQ was 92 in 1964 
and 95 in 1966. 

On a number of counts the Baron 
family gave the impression of being a lim- 
ited but moderately stable inner-city lower 
class family. 

Mrs. Baron was born in a small town 
in the western part of South Carolina, but 
the family moved to Washington, D.C., be- 
fore her third birthday, and Mrs. Baron had 
been living in the District ever since. She 
was one of the few mothers in the nursery 
and comparison groups who was an only 
child. There seemed to be a close relation- 
ship between Mrs. Baron and her mother. 

In the baseline interviews Mrs. Baron 
reported that she completed the ninth grade, 
having attended a large number of schools. 
It seemed clear to the interviewer that she 
was not very good in the basic academic 
subjects, and perhaps only functionally lit- 
erate. She said that sewing and cooking were 
her favorite studies. 

Mrs. Baron was described by the in- 
terviewer as a “rather mild and shy-appear- 
ing woman . . . with a pleasant and winning 
smile . . . She speaks quite openly and di- 
rectly but doesn’t articulate at all well and 
has a feeble vocabulary.” The interviewer 
went on to say that “it is clear that she is 
not much of a talker and sometimes has 
trouble getting the words out.” 

In the course of the 2 y^ears, the nurs- 
ery school staff noticed quite a change in 
Mrs. Baron’s personality. She became much 
more outgoing, talked a good deal in the in- 
formal adult activities meetings, and fre- 
quently telephoned the adult worker to chat 
about her family. In January 1966 (the sec- 
ond year of the preschool) the adult worker 
made this comment: “The change in Mrs. 
Baron, especially her outgoing characteris- 
tics in small groups, is simply amazing. One 
would never think she was the same quiet, 
withdrawn person who first visited the 
school.” 

Before her marriage to Mr. Baron 
when she was 21 years old, Mrs. Baron gave 
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birth to a son and a daughter out of wed- 
lock, the first being born when she was 17. 
These two older children, 7 and 5, were liv- 
ing with Mrs. Baron’s mother at the outset 
of the Howard Project. Bertha was the first 
child of her union with Mr. Baron, quickly- 
followed by a son (2 years old at the start of 
the project) and a daughter (3 months old), 
all of whom were in good health. 

Mr. Baron was 27 years old at the 
start of the project, 3 years older than his 
wife. While growing up, he lived in a num- 
ber of small rural communities in South 
Carolina but settled in the District when he 
was 21. His work history was varied, con- 
sisting of a number of jobs as an unskilled 
laborer and also some periods in which he 
did farm work. At the start of the project 
he was employed by a construction firm but 
did not work every day. He estimated his 
yearly earnings at less than $3,000. 

Mr. Baron’s employment remained 
intermittent during the 1965-66 school year, 
but by the summer of 1966 the family in- 
come was estimated at $4,000 per annum, 
due in part to the part-time employment of 
Mrs. Baron for most of the year. 

Mr. Baron was described as giving 
the impression of possessing “a kind of ro- 
bust intelligence.” He spoke easily and freely 
and admitted that he had no skill in reading 
and writing (although he reported getting 
as far as the eighth grade). He gave the 
impression of being fond of his children, 
especially the 2-yes;r-old boy, described by 
the interviewer as looking “like a little an- 
gel” with “enormous amounts of curly hair.” 
Mr. Baron was one of the few fathers who 
visited the preschool in the first year. He 
spent an afternoon at the school, helping to 
paint the playground equipment, and visited 
again in the second year, bringing both the 
younger children with him. 

The Baron apartment was located on 
the third floor of a busy commercial block 
in Washington’s inner-city. The housekeep- 
ing and appearance of premises were vari- 
ously assessed as fair to poor by different 
raters. Although the four-room apartment 



(including kitchen) was described as some- 
what roomier than that of many other fam- 
ilies in the nursery group, it was by no 
means spacious for a family of five. The 
monthly rent of $75 did not appear to be 
much of a bargain. 

In discussing the neighborhood and 
ways of handling children, Mrs. Baron stated 
emphatically that she would not let her chil- 
dren play in the street. She expressed fear 
of accidents in the neighborhood, and with 
some feeling told of an incident in the sum- 
mer of 1964 when a child on her block was 
killed by an automobile. She was quite in- 
sistent that even her 7-year-old son, in the 
care of his grandmother, was never permit- 
ted to go on the street unsupervised. 

Mrs. Baron also showed motherly 
concern for her children by making sure 
that they had routine health checks at the 
clinic, visiting her older children’s school, 
and borrowing books from the nursery 
school, which she said she read to Bertha 
and which Bertha thoroughly enjoyed. At 
the beginning of the second school year the 
adult worker commented : “Mrs. Baron gives 
me the impression that she wants to improve 
educationally and socially.” At one point, 
Mrs. Baron said that she and her husband 
had taken out an insurance policy so that 
the children could attend college. 

In the course of the 2 years it became 
clear that Bertha was often cared for by her 
grandmother. (The pattern in this family 
may be that as the children got older, the 
grandmother took a more prominent role in 
their care.) It was common for Bertha to 
spend weekends at the home of her grand- 
mother and for a brief period during the 
second year of nursery school, Mrs. Baron 
and all the children lived with the grand- 
mother, following a quarrel between the 
parents. 

Mrs. Baron was among a small num- 
ber of mothers who seemed to enjoy her 
contacts with the school for their own sake, 
deriving pleasure from the telephone chats 
with the adult worker, as well as from par- 
ticipation in parent activities. Mrs. Baron’s 
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life was filled almost exclusively with her 
duties as a mother and housewife, and she 
rarely found the opportunity to leave the 
home and take part in social or recreational 
activities other than those of the nursery 
school. Even during the second school year, 
when she had a part-time evening job while 
her husband stayed home with the children, 
she maintained a relatively high level of 
participation in the adult activities program. 

Mrs. Baron’s shy, diffident, and some- 
what ineffective manner at the beginning of 
the project was reflected in the personality 
of her daughter. Teachers’ comments and 
the narrative observations during the first 
year contain a number of references to the 
child’s shyness, frequent passivity, and lack 
of initiative. Below is a summary statement 
written by Bertha’s teacher describing her 
first day in the preschool: 

Bertha came in the Nursery School crying. It 
was difficult to get her interested in any- 
thing. She played in the doll comer for a 
while and with the play dough. Bertha had 
tears in her eyes while playing. She stopped 
crying on the playground and enjoyed the 
swing. Her coordination is good and she 
swings well and rides the tricycle well. When 
called in for lunch she started crying again. 
She did not eat nor would she lie on her bed. 
The teacher had to hold her on her lap for 
a while and then she sat in a chair all during 
nap time. Bertha enjoyed marching and clap- 
ping to music time. She wet herself. She 
liked & lot of adult attention. 

In September 1964 the testing psy- 
chologist also stressed the child’s shy and 
quiet manner in his summary statement. 
Bertha’s speech was described as “difficult 
to understand’’ and “not fluent,” and the 
child was characterized as “unable to sus- 
tain attention and effort on many tasks.’' 
Bertha had difficulty comprehending direc- 
tions and tended to echo rather than fol- 
low instructions. Despite these shortcom- 
ings, and although her performance was un- 



even in a variety of tasks, Bertha scored in 
the average rarage of intelligence (Stanford- 
Binet IQ — 92), which was enough to place 
her in the high third of the nursery group. 
Her initial Peabody IQ, which is a measure 
of receptive vocabulary, was 69, which was 
about average for the nursery group. She 
obtained one of the lowest scores on the 
Merrill-Palmer subtests and was untestable 
on either of the Illinois Psycholinguistic sub- 
tests. 

At 3 years of age Bertha was de- 
scribed as “chubby” and “bright-eyed” and 
giving the appearance of being well-dressed 
and well-cared-for. She was one of the most 
persistent thumb suckers in the group. In 
almost any half-hour period during the day, 
an observer could find her with thumb or 
fingers in her mouth much of the time. Al- 
though Bertha’s physically passive and quiet 
manner remained her chief characteristic 
throughout the 2 years of nursery school, 
she gave some evidence of coming out of her 
shell, of interacting more with other chil- 
dren, and of learning how to use adults for 
her o^vn ends. Some of these gains carried 
with them an increase in negative behavior, 
which was true of a number of other chil- 
dren in the nursery group. The Head 
Teacher offered the following comments on 
aspects of Bertha’s social growth during the 
first year of the project: 

Her method of managing adults was through 
passive resistance. Later she used inappro- 
priate ways of ignoring limits, such as stand- 
ing up in the swings. If a request was made 
for her to sit down, she smiled and continued 
standing. If she was removed from the swing 
and was told why she couldn’t stand, it was 
necessary to prevent her from coming back 
to the swings since it did not seem possible 
to either reason with her or divert her. She 
also hit out at adults and children alike, 
sometimes sprawling on the ground to show 
her displeasure. In the case of hitting she 
was repeatedly told that if she wanted to say 
"Hello” she could just say it, that teachers 
and children didn’t like to be hit. On one 
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occasion she was given a chance to do some- 
thing special : going to unlock the gate of the 
big playground. Although she hasn't brought 
herself to make overtures to adults verbally 
she walks up beside a teacher and holds her 
hand, or smiling, throws her full weight into 
the teacher's arms. She has been able to go 
on a walk on the campus with an adult and 
one other child. In looking for dandelions, 
she was alert in searching for them. She 
picked them with the long stems as re- 
quested, and placed them in the containers 
taken for the purpose. 

The 21 half-hour narrative observa- 
tions conducted by student observers be- 
tween January and July 1965 reveal an al- 
most unrelieved portrait of a passive child, 
only minimally involved in the preschool pro- 
gram. Speech was seldom heard. Passive gaz- 
ing, watching, or listening were frequently 
noted by the observer. Involvement with 
materials was at a low level. In reading these 
observations it is difficult to detect any overt 
evidence of intellectual growth on the part 
of the child in the half year period covered. 

During the second year, however, 
Bertha appears to have made gains, both 
socially and intellectually. Her Stanford- 
Binet IQ score increased by only 3 points 
in 2 years in nursery school, but her Pea- 
body scores increased by nearly 20 points, 
suggesting a marked increase in her ability 
to understand the meaning of words. Ex- 
pressive vocabulary, as measured by the Illi- 
nois Psycholinguistic subtests, was still very 
poor at the end of the preschool project. 
There was a favorable change in her test- 
taking behavior, however. On the last round 
of testing, the rater described her as “an 
active, alert girl; she showed a good deal 
of interest in the testing, though she was 
negative once in a while, usually in a teasing 
wa5^ She worked quickly and with per- 
sistence.” 

The tester's comments on Bertha’s 
behavior were corroborated by the research 
workers’ observations during the second 



year, and the teachers’ ratings and com- 
ments. Bertha’s thumb-sucking continued, as 
did the teasing defiance of authority that 
had begun to emerge the first year, and she 
became somewhat boisterous in seeking at- 
tention. In commenting on her behavior to- 
ward the end of the second year, the Head 
Teacher said that, although Bertha made 
few overtures to other children, she was 
quite popular, and that her speech output 
with her peers had increased a good deal. 
She still had little verbal communication 
with her teachers, however. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of 
Bertha’s verbal communications, the Head 
Teacher stated “Bertha shows much im- 
provement in the 2 years, but she had such 
a long way to come from her initial unwill- 
ingness to verbalize.” In her interactions 
with the other children she still “wants 
what she wants when she wants it, and her 
initial efforts to fulfill her wishes are ag- 
gressive and hostile, but she can now more 
often accept the guidance of an adult in 
resorting to verbal means.” 



The Scudder Family 

This family was rated in the lowest 
SES quartile, in attendance on the part of 
parents and children (twins), and in the two 
children’s initial IQ ratings. Gain in IQ was 
rated high for one child and middle for the 
other. 

Mrs. Scudder was born and spent the 
first 10 years of her life in a small town in 
Sumter County, South Carolina. Although 
she reported attending the District of Co- 
lumbia schools until the 11th grade, her 
intellectual sl^ills were in no way the equiva- 
lent of a student at the 11th grade level in 
a middle-class suburban school. Mrs. Scud- 
der — a heavy-set woman with a usually 
cheerful manner — complained of numerous 
physical ailments, including heart trouble, 
high blood pressure, and asthma, and she 






was hospitalized briefly at the start of the 
project. 

Mrs. Scudder bore her first child out 
of wedlock when she was 15 years old. This 
child, 18 years old at the start of the Proj- 
ect, was living in a foster home at that time. 
Mrs. Scudder also had one other daughter 
(now 13) and a son (now 12) before her 
marriage to Mr. Scudder. The daughter was 
in a training school, and the son in a local 
center for neglected or otherwise needy 
children. 

In October 1964 the Scudder family 
consisted of the parents and six children, 
ranging in age from 9 to 3. The twins were 
the last born. With the exception of the 4- 
year-old, all of the children were attending 
public school, although not very regularly. 
Mrs. Scudder reported visiting the elemen- 
tary school three times in the 1963-64 school 
year, and gave the impression of having a 
fair knowledge of school procedures and a 
moderately positive attitude toward the role 
of the school in the lives of her children. 

Mr. Scudder was reported as being 
in poor health; he suffered from epilepsy 
and a heart condition. He was 50 years old ; 
born in South Carolina, he had grown up 
and lived most of his life in the District. 
His work history was uncertain, although 
he had been em.ployed (perhaps intermit- 
tently) by a fur-storage company. In the 
fall of 1964, Mr. Scudder was unemployed 
and the family was receiving a monthly in- 
come of $204 from the Department of Pub- 
lice Welfare. The family of six children and 
two adults was attempting to live on this 
income, and Mrs. Scudder seldom failed to 
point out to the adult worker that it was not 
adequate for the family needs. (Subtracting 
the yearly rent of $624, which was probably 
not paid regularly, from the total income of 
$2,248, this would leave a total of less than 
$4.50 per day to feed, clothe, and otherwise 
nurture a family of six children and two 
adults.) 

Mrs. Scudder reported that upon be- 
ing unable to pay $91 in back rent, the fam- 
ily was evicted from a housing project in 



April 1964, and thereupon went to live with 
the Miller family, whose daughter Gwen was 
also enrolled in the Howard preschool. The 
Millers owned the house and rented part of 
the upper floor — actually two rooms — to the 
Scudders. Kitchen and bathroom facilities 
were thus shared between the two families. 
(Since Mr. Miller was a carpet layer, an 
odd feature of this generally ill-kept house, 
in which the odor of urine was sometimes 
overpowering, was that a few of the rooms 
had wall-to-wall carpeting, although so 
soiled and discolored as to give the impres- 
sion of never being cleaned.) 

The Scudders were one of the few 
families in the nursery group in which there 
was complete consistency in the three raters' 
independent judgments of ‘housekeeping” 
and “appearance of premises.” The ratings 
were always given as “poor.” 

After a number of visits to the Scud- 
der household, the adult worker recorded the 
following impressions : 

Although the house is very crowded and dis- 
orderly, with general confusion in the small, 
dirty two rooms, there is general warmth and 
acceptance by children of their home and 
parents. The mother and father are both soft- 
spoken to each other and to the children. 
The mother seems to be the dominant figure. 
She keeps letters from school in her pocket- 
book and secures them readily to discuss ap- 
pointment dates and to show her welfare 
check if needed. 

She also reported that Mr. Scudder took a 
hand in preparing the children for school, 
and that he would sometimes bring the 
twins downstairs to meet the school bus. 
Even so, Norma and Norman were among 
the poorest attenders during the 1964-65 
year, both being absent about half of the 
time. Attendance improved somewhat the 
second year. 

There can be no doubt that the Scud- 
ders lived a precarious hand-to-mouth ex- 
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istence, in which all orderliness and plan- 
fulness in maintaining a household had to 
be sacrificed to the primary struggle for 
food, shelter, and clothing. The bedding ar- 
rangement for some of the children con- 
sisted of a mangy mattress on the floor. 
The father and children were occasionally 
observed eating food directly from cans. 
Children were frequently kept out of school 
for lack of shoes. 

During the second school year, Mr. 
Scudder was able to return to work inter- 
mittently, and the family no longer received 
welfare assistance. However, by the end of 
that year the Scudder family income was 
estimated as only $2,750, which represented 
some improvement over the previous year 
but hardly sufficient to pull them out of 
their impoverished condition. 

Although neither parent had sufficient 
vitality to take an active part in the adult 
activities program, they each visited the 
school both years and seemed pleased to 
have the twins enrolled there. 

The Scudder family, while by no 
means a thoroughly down-and-out or to- 
tally disorganized family, appeared to be 
one of the most deprived, least accessible, 
and unpromising households in the Howard 
project. 

In the Head Teacher’s summary of 
Norma Scudder’s first year in the preschool, 
there appears the comment that few things 
succeeded in claiming Norma’s attention, 
and that in fact “it was difficult to know 
if Norma could give attention . . .” She felt 
that no child in the group was more in need 
of making progress than Norma. 

Norma was variously described as an 
“expressionless” child, solitary and silent in 
her play, listless, and with eyes that “lacked 
luster.” Her speech was perhaps the most 
immature among the group of 38 children, 
and only on rare occasions was she motivated 
to talk. 

Norma had trouble understanding and 
following instructions (a point also noted 
by the testing psychologist), did not take 
much interest in play materials, and spent 
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much of the time lying on the floor or wan- 
dering about the room, thus seeming to par- 
ticipate only passively or to drift aimlessly 
from activity to activity. Often she would 
participate only when the teacher took her 
firmly by the hand. The Head Teacher re- 
ported, however, that there were two re- 
quests with which the child always complied : 
“request to go to the bathroom or to come 
to the table for lunch.” Norma shared the 
other children’s strong interest in using the 
wash basins, flushing the commodes, and 
otherwise passing the time in the toilet 
room. 

On the behavior rating form com- 
pleted after 3 months of nursery school, 
Norma was described by her teacher as 
follows : 

She smiles at children and plays in the doll 
corner, but does not talk to the other chil- 
dren . . . She tries to please most o£ the time, 
but she does not always understand re- 
quests , . . She does not ask for help. You 
have to sense her needs. Sometimes she will 
tap you on the side and smile at you and 
point to the object she needs help on. 

Norma’s initial Stanford-Binet IQ 
score was the second lowest in the group — 
66. (Her brother’s was the lowest.) She made 
no gain in IQ score after 1 year of nursery 
school, but during the second year her 
Stanford-Binet IQ increased by 8 points to 
74. Other test results were uniformly disap- 
pointing. Her Peabody IQ score progressively 
decreased from 61 to 49 and finally to 39 in 
the last round of testing. Throughout the 
three test rounds she was unable to answer 
any of the Illinois Psycholinguistic items cor- 
rectly and her Merrill-Palmer scores were 
consistently the lowest in the nursery group. 

Do teachers’ comments and observa- 
tions support this picture of a child who 
made minimal or no gains as a result of her 
preschool experience? Not entirely. There is 
little to indicate that Norma made much 
progress the first year of nursery school, but 
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by the end of the second year she was at 
least beginning to talk, to pay greater atten- 
tion, and to take part in the school activi- 
ties. The Head Teacher’s comments at the 
end of the 2 years summarize these gains : 



One of Norma’s major gains has been in the 
strides made in interpersonal relationships. 
Initially her ability to be in contact with 
adults seemed to be almost nil . . . While 
Norma’s restlessness may seem to exceed that 
of her peers, in some activities she is able to 
settle in, as at naptime and with some kinds 
of tablework and often at storytime ... In 
the last 6 months, we have been aware of a 
sudden spurt of verbal expressiveness that is 
meaningful. 



By any yardstick, Norma’s gains from 
nursery school were slight. However, if her 
finally awakened need to verbalize continues, 
these small gains may be significant. 

Norman Scudder shared a few of his 
sister’s attributes, although he was a much 
more active and enterprising child. He was 
described as a thin but sturdy child with 
below-average coordination, who sometimes 
made himself very appealing, although he 
was often hard to handle. The half-hour nar- 
rative observations recorded by student aides 
during the spring of the first year reveal a 
highly distractible child, given to much 
random and undirected activity, and routinely 
exhibiting aggression against children. 
There were frequent incidents in which 
Norman ran about, knocking over other chil- 
dren’s play materials. He was much ad- 
dicted to hurling objects, often with deadly 
aim. The Head Teacher provided the follow- 
ing summary comment on his first year: 



Norman’s behavior the first year of nursery 
school was characterized by aimless flailing 
out at somebody or nothing. Sometimes this 
might include throwing objects. Most times 
his real aggression was directed toward his 
twin, Norma;. Vi^ho was in another group, but 



who could be reached easily whenever he 
went to the bathroom oc when he ran in a 
somewhat absent-minded way from his group. 
Norma seemed accustomed to these attacks 
and seemed to accept them as inevitable, 
since she made no attempt to avoid being hit. 
Norman was also well known by Gwen 
Miller, since the two families lived in the 
same house. By the end of the year Norman’s 
behavior seemed less antisocial, and he was 
able with frequent reminders to accept cer- 
tain limits. 

Norman’s restlessness, fleeting atten- 
tion span, constant physical motion, flash 
aggressions, and perhaps primitive need to 
explore materials orally are conveyed in the 
following excerpt from an observation on the 
morning of January 27, 1965: 



. . . Norman goes over to the low shelves and 
fumbles with the toys. He comes over and 
puts his arm on Mrs. J who says, "Hello, 
Norman.” He sits in chair behind another 
child and hits him on the head. The child 
cries and the teacher says, "Norman, he 
doesn’t like being hit,” after which she holds 
Norman’s hand. He gets up and goes over to 
Mrs. T’s group with finger in mouth. He 
leaves and goes to table where fish are and 
looks with finger in mouth. He then moves 
to the water fountain, looks around at 
teacher in other group. She says, "Norman, 
you may go to your teacher, dear.” He moves 
to his group and says, "I want dat, teacher,” 
and takes doll off table. He then comes up to 
me {observer} and says, "Look at dis,” 
speaking of doll. (I shake my head.) He 
walks away and throws the doll on floor and 
walks to table near windows and begins to 
pick up pieces and put them back. He throws 
toy banana on the floor and then walks away. 
He returns, picks up artificial orange, and 
puts it in his mouth. He then puts it down 
and walks back to Mrs. J with toy dog in 
mouth, removed from table. He returns to 
table, and then walks to Mrs. T’s group, who 
are looking at cards. He stands awhile, and 
then goes back to table near window, picks 
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up artificial apple, puts it in mouth, and 
chews. He then picks up grapes and puts 
them in mouth. Next he picks up a doll, 
throws it on floor, stands, and looks out 
window . . . 



The above observation is obviously very 
condensed, probably recording only the gross 
movements of the child and omitting many 
details in his apparently aimless and futile 
search for some focus of his attention, some 
purposeful and not merely random explora- 
tion of objects that quickly attract and then 
escape his eyes, hands, and mouth. 

There is another, and perhaps impor- 
tant, side to Norman’s personality which is 
occasionally revealed in teachers’ notes rmd 
recorded observations. Along with his seem- 
ingly aggressive and hostile behavior toward 
people and things, he would often give a 
spontaneous demonstration of affectionate 
behavior. The following is taken from the 
notes of Norman’s teacher after his first day 
in the preschool: 

When one of the children built the tower 
with the nesting cans, Norman made punch- 
ing motions toward it and knocked it down. 
He ate well at lunch but used his hands and 
was quite messy,. When led to do something 
he doesn’t want to do, Norman’s knees fold 
under and he refuses to walk. In the after- 
noon, Norman came up to me and said some- 
thing which I did not understand; then he 
kissed me on the cheek. He did this several 
times. 



On Norman’s second day in school there 
is another example of his bestowing a kiss, 
this time on a complete stranger to the 
nursery : “In the morning, Norman went up 
to Dr. W and kissed her as he had kissed 
me the day before.” 

The student observers occasionally en- 
countered Norman’s more benign side, and 
were sufficiently impressed to submit special 



written reports (aside from the scheduled 
observations) to inform staff members and 
researchers of the child’s actions. Below is 
such an informal report: 

I walked out on the playground and sat at a 
table in order to edit my notes. I had been 
there for about 3 minutes when Norman 
appeared. He walked over and snuggled him- 
self under my arm. He hugged me, and I 
said, *'Hi, Norman.” He said "Hi” and 
looked up at me. I said, "I missed you the 
other week when you weren’t here.” He 
answered, "I missed you.” I said, "Oh, you 
did? He replied, "Yeah.” He looked up at 
me again and said, "I like you,” and then 
he kissed me on the cheek. I replied, "I like 
you, too.” He laughed and ran over and sat 
in one of the swings. He began to swing. 

Norman’s initial Stanford-Binet IQ 
of 59 was the lowest of all nursery- and 
comparison-group children. In the second 
round of testing (after 1 year of nursery 
school) he achieved an IQ score of 63, and 
after 2 years of nursery school his IQ was 
81 — an increase of 21 points in the 2-year 
period. Scores from other tests were less en- 
couraging, however. His Peabody IQ in- 
creased from 58 to 68 the first year and then 
dropped to 54 on the last testing round. 
However, he made considerable improvement 
on the Merrill-Palmer subtests and was able 
to answer two of the Illinois Psycholinguistic 
items. Although his scores on all the tests 
were lower than those achieved by most of 
the children, they do suggest— with the ex- 
ception of the Peabody — an overall improve- 
ment in manifest ability. 

Some improvement in his restless, ag- 
gressive, and distractible behavior was also 
noted. 

Also, while it is not evident from the 
narrative observations, the Head Teacher’s 
comments indicate that Norman’s command 
of language improved in the course of the 
2 years, and that he had made some efforts 
to use expressive speech in appropriate ways : 
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Measured against his own earlier verbal ex- 
pressiveness, Norman made great stridei' . . . 
There has been an increasing amount of 
verbal expressiveness usually centering around 
some activity at home with parents or siblings. 

At the end of preschool Norman was 
also reported to be more attentive to stories 
and games and to take pride in his accom- 
plishments, but he continued to need a great 
deal of individual guidance. 



The Ward Family 

Perhaps no two families in the Project 
make for as much contrast in general at- 
tributes and life styles as the Scudders and 
the Wards. In many respects, they would be 
at opposite ends of any hypothetical con- 
tinuum of SES along which we would range 
the families of the Project. 

Strictly speaking, the Ward family 
falls outside of the target population that 
we had in mind when recruiting for the 
Project, and it was only the open policy 
followed, in the house-to-house recruitment 
that allowed this family to be picked up in 
the nursery group. Briefly and imperfectly 
expressed, the Wards were not “lower class 
enough” to fit into the research framework 
of the project. Nevertheless, their inclusion 
affords the useful opportunity to present a 
small but suggestive study in contrasts, and 
should also make for fruitful observations 
in the development of family histories as 
the families are followed in coming years. 

The five rough indicators of status 
show the Ward family high on all points 
except gain in IQ, which was nonexistent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward were both in their 
late 20's at the start of the Project, having 
come to Washington, D.C., approximately 3i/^ 
years earlier. Both of them grew up in Ja- 
maica, West Indies, in lower class families. 
They both spoke of their parents with 



warmth and respect and said that they had 
received a good upbringing. 

The Wards early came under the in- 
fluence of a religious society, and in large 
measure grew up under its protective wing. 
When they were still in their teens they 
decided to become professional v/orkers in 
the society and to make their life careers 
within its fold. This decision governed their 
adult and married-life history. They were 
educated in part under the sponsorship of 
the society and later received special train- 
ing as youth leaders and home mission work- 
ers spending a brief period in England. 
They were employed in Washington, D.C., 
as professional workers in the society’s so- 
cial center at the time of the start of the 
Howard Project. 

The Wards were the only family in 
the Project in which both mother and fa- 
ther qualified as “sub-professionals” in our 
job-category index. Their annual income, 
however, was only $4,000 at the start of the 
Project. By the summer of 1966 their in- 
come had increased to $6,000 per year, pre- 
sumably because they had been given added 
responsibilities by the religious society 
when it opened a new branch in another 
location. The religious society provided the 
Wards with living quarters rent-free (this 
fact being taken into consideration in esti- 
mating family income). They were the only 
family in the nursery or comparison group 
with a people-to-room ratio of less than one 
person per room. “Housekeeping” and “ap- 
pearance of premises” were invariably rated 
as good or excellent. 

In the baseline home interviews, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward expressed typical mid- 
dle-class attitudes on such topics as mar- 
riage, family responsibilities, child manage- 
ment, and life ideals. Both were articulate 
and voiced their vie^vs with clarity and con- 
viction. They had high hopes not only that 
their children would live as good Christians 
but also that they would become successful 
and fairly prosperous. For example, Mrs. 
Ward mused that “it would be nice if Ar- 
thur (the 2-year-old brother of Teresa) 
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would become a doctor." Both parents were 
quite confident that if a child comes from a 
good home, in which high standards of con- 
duct are maintained and inculcated, there is 
little likelihood of his getting into serious 
trouble. More than most parents in the 
project, the Wards expressed optimistic and 
well-reasoned views concerning the life 
prospects of their children, the chance of 
acquiring higher education, and the possi- 
bility of overcoming handicaps of race prej- 
udice and a negative neighborhood environ- 
ment. 

All professional staff workers in the 
Project were agreed that the Wards made 
an excellent impression as parents and citi- 
zens, that they were alert and conscientious 
individuals, and that they evinced a uni- 
formly cooperative attitude toward the pre- 
school. 

At the beginning of the Project, when 
Teresa was 31^, she was variously described 
as being bright, exhibiting a capacity for 
leadership in play, capable of getting on well 
with other children (although occasionally 
bossy and a tease), a picky eater, and some- 
what more actively curious than many other 
children in the group. (For example, she 
was one of the few children to note preg- 
nancy in a teacher, and once impulsively 
lifted up the teacher’s blouse and giggled.) 

Teresa had a good attention span dur- 
ing storytime. Unlike many other children 
in the group, she would from time to time 
openly express her likes and dislikes about 
the teachers. From the narrative observa- 
tions we are given a picture of a child whose 
play patterns, orientation to materials, and 
attitudes towards adults and other children 
are generally more mature and purposeful 
than those of most other children in the 
project. 

In her teacher’s notes recorded soon 
after the first school day in the project, 
Teresa is depicted as an alert and tractable 
child with orderly habits and a dash of in- 
dependence in her spirit. She was one of the 
few children who started off by politely ask- 
ing permission to play with the toys. But 



she also let the teacher know that her mother 
had assured her that she did not have to 
sleep during rest time if she didn’t want to. 
Also, she told the teacher that at home she 
was called “Terry" and not “Teresa." She 
specifically asked the teacher, “What is your 
name?" and inquired about the names of 
other children as well. She spontaneously 
noted and commented on the behavior of 
other children, seemed to seek out adult ap- 
proval, and exhibited from the very first 
week a good attention span in playing with 
various equipment, such as play dough and 
a toy xylophone. 

Thus, it seems that from the first 
days at school we were dealing with a well- 
brought-up and accessible child, quite ready 
and even eager to use to good advantage 
the preschool setting. This impression was 
reinforced by a brief summary comment 
made by the psychologist who tested Teresa 
in September 1964, at which time she re- 
ceived a Stanford-Binet IQ score of 113. 
The psychologist noted that the child was 
“very testable" and showed herself to be 
attentive and cooperative as well as “syste- 
matic in her approach," revealing persist- 
ence until able to solve a problem. 

Narrative observations, as well as 
teachers’ ratings and comments, did not sug- 
gest any great change in Teresa’s behavior 
as a result of the 2 years of preschool, other 
than natural growth and maturation. By the 
summer of 1966 she was still a high-spirited, 
sometimes restless little girl, who remained 
the verbal “star” of the class. She used 
speech both as a means of expressing curi- 
osity and as a means of expressing frustra- 
tion, by asking help from the teachers. Per- 
haps the most noticeable change in her be- 
havior during the second year was that she 
was more apt to ask a teacher to tell a child 
to stop bothering her rather than to hit 
back, as she was prone to do the first year. 
Overall, there was little in the observational 
records to suggest that Teresa gleaned any 
particular benefits from nursery school, al- 
though it is obvious she was doing well 
there, seemed to enjoy herself, and that her 
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parents were pleased with her school expe- 
riences. 

Test results support the conclusion 
that Teresa made no real gains in intellectual 
ability as the result of preschooling. The only 
exception was a large jump in her scores on 
the two Illinois Psycholinguistic subtests at 
the end of the first year. Her scores at that 
time were above average, as compared with 
the predominantly middle-class children 
upon whom the test was standardized, and 
were far above average when compared with 
the other Project children. This suggests 
that Teresa made considerable progress 
during the first year of preschool in the 
use of gramm^atical constructions and in 
making proper associations between words. 

These language scores, however, did 
not improve any further as the result of a 
.second year of preschool. Moreover, her 
Stanford-Binet IQ, which had remained con- 
stant at 113 during the first and second test 
rounds, dropped to 110 in the final test 
round. Her scores on the Merrill-Palmer 
sub tests and the Peabody remained consist- 
ently high but improved only slightly in the 
2-year period. 

It is possible that Teresa’s 3-month 
absence from the country, and her return 
to school just prior to the last round of 
testing temporarily depressed her test scores 
somewhat. The testing psychologist’s com- 
ments do not support this idea, however, al- 
though it is obvious that Teresa showed 
traces of having been in a different culture : 
“Teresa must have either a Spanish mother 
or father. She has the most delightful ac- 
cent, and sometimes asked what things 
meant in Spanish. Very flirtatious young- 
ster. Teresa appeared to be quite content 
in the situation . . . she was at ease . . . 
attacked problems with ease.” Perhaps 
Teresa “picked up” her Spanish accent from 
her relatives in Panama, since it had not 
been noted previously. 

Perhaps a fairly bright and verbal 
child like Teresa would have made more 
vigorous intellectual growth had she been 
in a class where many of the children were 



her intellectual peers or superiors — as cer- 
tainly would have been true if she had at- 
tended a middle-class suburban nursery 
school. It is quite possible that her home 
background was enriching enough so that 
any good nursery school would have been 
an adjunctive experience (as it is for most 
middle-class children) rather than a com- 
pensatory one. This is not to deny that a 
more heterogeneous group of children would 
have provided a more stimulating, competi- 
itive, experience for her. 



Concluding Comments 

The descriptive accounts of the five 
children presented above illustrate the wide 
range of individual differences and varying 
patterns of change existing within the nurs- 
ery group of “low income” families. Geof- 
frey Terman, whose home life had been un- 
stable since birth, made very extensive gains 
during both years of school, according to 
his test scores. However, because of his 
moody, erratic behavior, these gains may 
well prove precarious, particularly when he 
reaches public school, where he will prob- 
ably not receive the individual attention he 
was fortunate enough to have had in nurs- 
ery school. 

The Scudder twins come from a fam- 
ily that is emotionally more stable than 
Geoffrey’s but even more chronically de- 
pressed economically. One twin (Norma) 
showed hardly any improvement the first 
year of nursery school but during the sec- 
ond year she showed some progress. The 
other twin (Norman) likewise made more 
progress th^ second than the first year, and 
to a greater extent than Norma. He in- 
creased his initial pitifully low IQ to at 
least the dull-normal range and made some 
progress in speech. 

Bertha Baron was another “late 
bloomer,” in the sense that most of her 
gains, both social and intellectual, occurred 
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during the second preschool year. Consider- 
ing Mrs. Baron's high degree of interest in 
Bertha's schooling and her desire for self- 
improvement, Bertha's gains were somewhat 
disappointing. However, we suspect that her 
gains are less precarious than those made 
by Geoffrey and Norman. 

Of all the children in nursery school, 
Teresa Ward appeared the least needy — in- 
tellectually, socially, and emotionally — and in 



fact did not make great strides forward in 
the 2 years. She is a youngster who would 
probably have progressed satisfactorily 
through public school with or without the 
benefit of nursery school, although a more 
challenging environment might have pro- 
duced greater progress. 

This variety in patterns of intellec- 
tual growth make the followup studies of 
these children of particular interest. 
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